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LE SOLITAIRE.* 
[We this week present to our readers the 
first part of an interesting romance, by the 
Viscount d’Arlincourt, which will be continued 
through some of our succeeding numbers. The 
Solitaire has obtained extraordinary success in 
France, no fewer than five editions having ap- 
peared in the space of five months. It has also 
furnished subjects for dramatic pieces, which 
have been performed at almost every theatre in 
Paris. The popularity of this Romance, has 
not, however, been confined to France ; it has 
been translated into three different languages, 
and the theatre de da Cruz, at Madrid, hgs re- 
cently announced a heroic drama, under the 
title of Z/ Solitario del Monte. It now appears 
forthe firettime in English, and will, we doubt 
not, even in the condensed form suitable to our 
limits, be agreeable to our readers.] 
THE RECLUSE. 

Nor far from Lake Morat, amidst the 
mountains of ancient Helvetia, in a valley 
crossed, by a rapid torrent and crowned by 
thick forests, stood, in the 15th century, 
the monastery of Underlach. A few days 
previous to the famous battle of Morat, 
Charles the Bold had consigned the abbey 
and its treasures to the rapacious fury of his 
troops. All the monks of Underlach were 
massacred. The rock on. which these-vic- 
tims suffered was shown to travellers by the 
shepherds of the country. In the opinion 
of the mountaineers, the recollection of the 
horrors committed . by the too-celebrated 
Duke of Burgundy, was perpetuated by a 
miracle. The stone which had served .as a 
scaffold for the pious monks, still preserved 
the colour of blood, and the rock which rose 
on the brink of the torrent, bearing inde- 
lible traces of the barbarous massacre, was 
called the terrible peak. 

René, the young duke of Lorraine, was 
now restored to the possession of his states. 
He had gained the immortal victory of Nan- 
ci over Charles the Bold; and not far from 
the walls of that city, the mutilated and 
disfigured body of Charles was drawn out 
of a frozen pond by his own page, who de- 
clared that he had seen him fall, mortally 
wounded, during the conflict. The people 
of Switzerland, delivered from their impla- 
cable enemy, had long since celebrated 
theit triumph; and the valley of Underlach, 
together with the whole of Helvetia, en- 
joyed profound peace. 

__ The shades of night were silently advanc- 
ing, when Baron Herstall, the possessor of 
as ese > an ~ mee bent beneath the 
ignt of years, lighted his lamp. and 
ceeded to the chapel, where, ~ poate a 
he offered up his prayers to the mighty, 








Prostrate at the foot of the altar, 
“ Great God!” exclaimed Herstall, “ par- 
don the complaints of the wretched. Can 
Death have forgotten me? Alas! have not 
I long enough wandered in the darkness of 
existence? have not I merited that heaven 
should at length open to me that door of 
light which man calls the grave ?” 

A slight movement roused him from his 
devotions. He turned and beheld at his 
side the gentle Elodie, kneeling and in 
tears. Elodie, a young orphan, and the 
niece of Herstall, resided with him in the 
monastery.— My father,” said the maid of 
Underlach, “you pray for death; but 
what will be the lot of Elodie on earth, if 
bereft of you?” Herstall gazed for a mo- 
ment on his young protegée. Elodie was 
mote lovely than the morning rose, more 
pure than the breath of spring. The grace 
of her motions equalled the perfection of 
her form. Beneath the gloomy arches of 
the chapel, fair as the lily of the valley, 
bright as the beams of the rising sun, 
Elodie surpassed every ideal image, and 
seemed a dream of wonder. ’ 

“Til-fated innocence!” said Herstall, 
lowering ‘his voice. Then,. crossing the 
dark aisle of the chapel, the old man, fol- 
lowed by the orphan, returned to the high 
tower of the abbey. 

Baron Herstall had passed his youth at 
the court of Burgundy, and had gained an 
illustrious name in battle. Enamoured of 
one of the most celebrated beauties of 
France, he became a happy husband, and 
the birth of a daughter left him nothing to 
wish for, But lasting felicity is not the lot 
of man ; Fortune often crowns her favourites 
with flowers, only to deck them for the sa- 
crifice—Herstall lost his beloved wife! All 
his affections and hopes were now centered 
in his daughter. Endowed with surpassing 
beauty, the young Irena soon became the 
pride and the idol of her father; and, by 
her birth and fortune, she seemed destined 
to fill an exalted sphere. 

Charles the Bold, the most powerful 
prince in Europe, the most renowned hero 
of his age, beheld Irena, and was cap- 
tivated by her charms. The fair daughter 
of Herstall was surrounded by all the seduc- 
tions of love, and soon disappeared from 
the paternal roof. The Baron was over- 
whelmed with despair; hours, months, years 
passed away; he still remained in ignorance 
of the fate of Irena. He retired from court, 
and ‘soon ‘after received in his retreat, the 
following letter, in an unknown hand :— 

“ Heasratt,---The wretched and penitent 


Irena, from her death-bed, raises her voice to 
her father. Hasten to her, if thou wouldst re- 
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ceive the last sighs of the victim of the perfidi- 
ous Charles.’”? 
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But, alas! Irena expired ere her father 
could reach the place of her concealment. 
She was the mother of an infant which 
scarcely survived its birth. The two vic- 
tims were buried in one tomb, and Herstall 
fled, to deplore his wretchedness, in the 
solitudes of Switzerland. 

Flora, in her perfumed car, drawn by 
the Zephyrs, had already scattered her ce- 
lestial gifts through the valleys of Helvetia, 
and Philomel tuned her melodious strains to 
the soft murmur of the water-falls. Spring 
restores life and gaiety to nature; the aged 
tree receives new verdure from the genial 
breath of the season of love; the languid 
plant rears its drooping head to catch the 
beams of Aurora. But man! the sovereign 
ofthe world, though frequently the victim 
of his own privileges; borne down by sor- 
row, or bewildered with pleasure; frozen 
by old age, or intoxicated by youth;— 
man alone revives not with the sunshine of 
spring! 

Wrapt in pious meditation, from the 
grated window of her tower the orphan of 
the monastery contemplated the smiling 
scenery of Underlach. On the .west, to- 
wards lake Morat, a lofty mountain fixed 
her attention :—“ Mother Ursula,” said Elo- 
die to the old keeper of the convent, “ how 
brilliant are the rays of the setting sun re- 
flected on that immense hill!” Pious 
virgin !” exclaimed Ursula, “ turn aside your 
eyes; that is the wild mountain, inhabited 
by the Recluse.” Mother Ursula trembled, 
as if alarmed at the very words she had ut- 
tered.’ The niece of Herstall questioned 
her no further ; lightly descending the stair- 
case of her tower, she entered the gardens 
of the monastery. “ Who is this Recluse of 
the wild mountain?” thought Elodie ; “ his 
very name inspires terror, and yet the whole 
country proclaims his good deeds.” 

Baron Herstall now advanced towards 
his niece, followed by father Anselmo, a 
reverend priest, the old pastor of the ham- 
letof Underlach. Roused from her reverie. 
by the approach of her adopted father, the 
orphan bent her way towards the monas- 
tery: “ Venerable Anselmo,” said she, after 
a few moments’ silence, “ have you ever 
seen the Recluse of the wild mountain?” 
“ Once only,” replied the priest, somewhat 
amazed at the question. “One stormy 
evening, as I was returning from Avanches, 
I perceived a boat tossed to and fro on the 
agitated surface of the lake. A fisherman, 
his wife and child, filled the trembling skiff. 
The little party had nearly reached the shore 
in safety, when, driven against a rock by a 
sudden gust of wind, the boat sunk beneath 
the ice. I uttered an exclamation of horror ! 
Soon, however, the fisherman appeared on 
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the surface of the lake, bearing his wife in 
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his arms. They reached the’ shore. The 
man fell as if deprived of sense, but the 
woman knelt down, and, in a tone of fran- 
tic agony, exclaimed, my child! my child! 
At that moment, a stranger of majestic sta- 
ture appeared on the bank of the lake. 
Throwing off his long black mantle, he 
plungéd into the water; and, in a few mo- 
ments re-appeared, holding in one hand the 
little being whom he had rescued from 
death. The grateful mother threw herself 
at his feet, bathed im tears. At this mo- 
ment, the stranger, perceiving me, snatched 
up his mantle and instantly disappeared.” 

During. the recital of Anselmo, Elodie 
had, by turns, shed tears of sorrow and of 
joy. Herstall, approaching his friend, said, 
‘“* You have never since beheld this extraor- 
dinary man?” “ Never! the Recluse shuns 
mankind, avoids conversation, eludes all 
inquiry, and is known only by the benevo- 
Tent actions he performs.” “ Mysterious 
being !” exclaimed Herstall ; “ his conduct 
bespeaks a magnanimous soul; yet, why fly 
the sight of men ?~-why conceal himself in 
caverns and forests?” “ For my own part,” 
replied Anselmo, “I dare not judge him; 
vice may assume the disguise of virtue ; 
but perhaps my suspicions are ill-founded ; 
I hope it is so.” With these words they 
reached the walls of the abbey, and the 
friends separated. 

Anselmo possessed all the pious virtues 
of the pastors of the primitive ages; but he 
also evinced the intolerant severity of the 
priests of the fifteenth century. Following 
the impulse of his heart, he was. always an 
indulgent apostle ; but, following the line of 
his principles, he was sometimes a fanatical 
minister. 

Elodie had just attained her eighteenth 
year. Educated in solitude, simple, in- 
genuous, and pure, she had heard of the 
world, its pleasures, its grandeurs, and its 
dangers, without comprehending their mean- 
ing ; the valley of Underlach was the uni- 
verse to her. She had been told of other 
climates and other lands, without wishing 
to know them. From the towgiz pf the ab- 
bey, gazing on the enchanting ywenery of 
Morat, or raising her eyes towards the azure 
eanopy of heaven, she saw enough to teach 
her to admire the glories of God. 

Elodie was the daughter of the Count de 
Saint-Maur, and, at her birth, was the heir- 
ess to immense wealth and an illustrious 
name. She had lost all; but, ignorant of 
worldly greatness, the orphan was also a 
stranger to regret. 

The Count de Saint-Maur had, in the 
field, guided the first steps of the Count de 
Charolais, afterwards Charles the Bold. 
Louis XI., at that time Dauphin, to avoid 
the effects of his father’s anger, took refuge 
at the court of Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy, and a warm friendship speedily 
arose between him and the yours count de 
Charolais, the son of the Duke; but, in 
characters so opposite as those of Charles 
and Louis, sentiments of affection could not 
possibly be lasting. 

Louis XI., an accomplished dissembler, 
was never more to be feared than when he 
appeared least dangerous. If expressions 
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of hatred were ever cherished in his heart. 
Jealous and perfidious he never pardoned 
superiority or power. To humble virtue 
and elevate vice was his invariable system. 
His young companion Charles, on the 
contrary, was generous and sincere, enthu- 
siastic and magnanimous, yielding without 
reserve to his passions; even in his earliest 
boyhood he gave indications of that un- 
daunted spirit which gained for him the ap- 
entons of the Bold, the Terrible, and the 


Qn the death of Charles VII. the Dau- 
phin.was called to the throne, and war was 
speedily declared between France and Bur- 
gundy. Shortly afterwards Philip the Good 
likewise closed his earthly career, and 
Charles having become Duke of Burgundy, 
yielding to the natural impetuosity of his 
character, set no bounds to his ambition. 
He even formed the design of extending his 
conquests to Switzerland and Germany. 

Loaded with riches and honours, united 
to the sister of Baron Herstall, and the 
father of Elodie, the Count de Saint-Maur 
had never quitted his youthful sovereign. 
Alarmed at the aggrandizement of Burgundy, 
Louis XI. and his emissaries had planted 
discord in the armies of Charles, and. the 
spirit of rebellion arose in his dominions. 
The Count de Saint-Maur ventured to re- 
monstrate with his prince on the danger of 
his enterprises; but without success. Dis- 
appointed and vexed, the Count slowly re- 
tired across the royal gallery. Charles was 
on the point of recalling his old friend, when 
a dreadful tumult arose in the court-yard of 
the palace. The prince heard the multitude 
with transport vociferating the name of 
Saint-Maur, he seized his sword, and, follow- 
ed by a few knights, rushed out to disperse 
the rebels. Saint-Maur, surrounded on 
every side, fell bathed in his blood, and the 
pepeere accused the prince himself of 

aving slain the companion and tutor of his 
boyhood. One crime inevitably leads to the 
commission of another. The duke declared 
the Count de Saint-Maur guilty of high 
treason, and his immense possessions were 
confiscated. His widowed countess, with 
her infant daughter, fled to the mountains 
of Switzerland, where her brother, Baron 
Herstall, then resided. Death speedily ter- 
minated the afflictions of the countess. 
‘“‘ Herstall,” said she, with her parting 
breath, “ to you, I bequeath my only trea- 
sure, my beloved Elodie. Never, if possible, 
suffer her to quit this peaceful valley. Let 
her be ignorant of the grandeurs of the 
world and the miseries they bring on their 
possessors.”— Baron Herstall, who had him- 
self renounced the world, promised to de- 
vote his life to the care of the orphan of 
Underlach. 

Elodie, Anselmo and the baron had as- 
sembled to e their morning repast.— 
“ Father,” said the daughter of Saint-Maur, 
addressing herself to the pastor of Un- 
deflach, “ not far from Lake Morat is a 
rock which the inhabitants of these coun- 
tries dare not venture to approach. It is 
called the terrible peak, and the mountain- 
eers say, that a bleeding phantom has been 
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_of friendship issued from his lips, thoughts | seen there. What mean these superstitions !” 


“ Daughter,” replied Anselmo, “if you 
had travelled through Switzerland, these 
things would not surprise you. Every vil- 
lage of Helvetia has its miracle. Here a 
phantom appears clad in a robe of scarlet ; 
at Valengin a fiery serpent is said to issue 
from a fountain; at Bevaix an old willow 
char gpa oracles; at Merligen there’ is a 

lack well inhabited by a white fairy.”— 
“ T have heard,” said Herstall, “ that ever 
since the dreadful pillage of the abbey the 
phantom has appeared on the peak, and the 
mountaineers assert that they can recognise 
in the spectre the features of the murdered 
prior of Underlach. But, a truce with su- 
perstitions : the morning is fine, let us enjoy 
it; this, my friend, is perhaps the last 
spring which you and I are destined to see.” 

They descended to the gardens of the 
priory. Elodie separated from Herstall and 
Anselmo, an’) retiring to her favourite grove, 
her attention was suddenly attracted by the 
print of a strange foot on the sand. She 
entered her pavilion: her basket remained 
on the spot where she left it; but an un- 
known hand had removed a blue ribbon, 
which she had worn round her waist on the 

receding day. The astonished maid of 
Underlach seated herself in her rustic chair, 
and remained for a few moments pensive 
and immovedble. Suddenly, through the 
window of the pavilion, a black cloak ap- 
peared gliding among the foliage: she 
thought she heard a mournful sound issue 
from the neighbouring shrubbery ; the pierc- 
ing glance of an unknown eye seemed fixed 
upon her; she flew to the monastery, and 
her aerial course was like that of a light 
cloud wafted by the evening breeze. 

For several days Elodie dared not se- 
parate from her venerable protector; she 
avoided the pavilion, and feared to be 
alone in the gardens of the abbey. By de- 
grees, however, she overcame her alarm and 
resumed her gaiety; her thoughts were no 
longer occupied with phantoms, and she 
asked no more questions concerning the 
Recluse of the Wild Mountain. 

The bellhad tolled for vespers: Already 
the villagers of Underlach are assembled in 
the chapel of the priory. Beneath the 
sacred roof, Elodie, on her knees, offered up 
a prayer for the safety of her adopted 
father ; when, suddenly, a deep groan, ut- 
tered by some one near her, disturbed her 
pious meditations. By the feeble rays of 
light which penetrated the gothic window 
of the chapel, she perceived a stranger 
wrapt in a long mantle and almost prostrate 
on the ground. He was engaged in fer- 
vent prayer, and from his bosom had issued 
the mournful sound which roused the atten- 
tion of Elodie. - All the inhabitants of Un- 
derlach were known to her: the stranger, 
therefore, could only be a pious traveller 
who had accidentally visited the church of 
the valley. His features were concealed ; 
his head supportéd against a pillar; and 
his motionless form appeared as inanimate 
as the marble on which he leaned. 

The evening service being ended, the 
villagers slowly withdrew: Elodie east @ 





parting glance on the stranger, and left the 
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church. She’ had~nearly ¢rossed the dark 
gallery, the old réfectory: of the monastery, 
when she heatd ‘the sound of footsteps be- 
hind her.° The timid Elodie turned and 
beheld a man of ‘colossal stature van 
towards her. She immediately recognize 
the stranger. of the chapel: His tall and 
elegant figure, his majestic and dignified 
air, all announced superiority. He ad- 
vanced, and drawing from beneath his 
cloak a blue ribbon, he silently presented it 
fo the daughter of Saint-Maur. What was 
her surprise to behold the very ribbon which 
she had missed from*the pavilion. Elodie 
faised her eyes towards the stranger, whom 
her imagination already represented as a 
supernatural being. “ aid of Underlach,” 
said he, “ pardon the victim of adversity, 
who, unable to control his actions, believed 
that axibbon which had been worn by inno- 
cence, would have acted as a celestial 
falisman, to purify his gloomy abode and to 
testore peace to his soul.—But, far from 
healing, it has added new poison to his 
wounds. Take back the fatal girdle, and 
sometimes, angel of the valley, when it 
ineets your eyes, pity the guilty being who 
robbed you of it."—-At this moment a feeble 
ray of light fell on the countenance of the 
stranger. His. fine black eyes were no 
longer fixed on Elodie, but raised towards 
Heaven, ‘Elodie remarked the beauty of 
his features; she gazed on him, admired 
him,-and trembled. 

After a short pause, the stranger led the 
orphan to one of the windows of thegallery, 
and with a trembling hand, poivting to 
Heaven, “ There,” said he, “ if repent- 
ance can-close the abyss, there only, I may 
say, I love you!” —“ Leave me,” exclaimed 
the terrified Elodie, . “I understand you 
aot!”—With these words, having disengaged 
her hand from his ‘grasp, she rapidly fled 
through the gallery, the gardens, and the 
court of the abbey, and gained her solitary 
tower, Seated at her window, with up- 
lifted eyes, “ There,” said Elddie, repeat- 
ing the words of the stranger, “if repent- 
ance can close the abyss, there only, I may say, 


_ Tlove you !—Gracious Heaven !” continued 


the trembling maid, “ what dreadful fate 
awaits me !” 

The wind began to howl beneath the out- 
ward arches of the cloistér, the rain fell in 
torrents, and the old monastery seemed to 
be shaken by the fury of the tempest.— 
Elodie pale ‘and trembling, descended to 
the apartment of Herstall. The old man 
observed her agitation, which, however, hé 
attributed to the alarm occasioned by ‘thé 
storm. But Elodie never concealed her 
thoughts from her venerable protector ; 


dissimiulation was a stranger’ to: her aout. | 







She candidly related what had taken 
ju the pavilion, the disapp eo 
ribbon, and’ the scene in the gall 

“Who can this mysterious stranger be, 
said Herstali, “all the habitants of ‘the 
country are known to mes none ‘resembles 
the portrait you have t j,—unless it be” 


——“ Who?” exclaimed Elodie et 
ddered; she threw herself “into her 
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chair, and. remained silent for Some mi- 
nutes. 

The door opened, and-Anselmo appeared. 
“ A dreadful misfortune has happened in 
the village,” said the venerable pastor. 
“ During the storm, old Marcelina’s cot- 
tage, situated at the foot of the mountain 
of Underlach, has been washed away by 
an avalanche.”—“ And what has become of 
Marcelina?” inquired Elodie —“ She has 
poe vy B continued Anselmo, but has lost 
all she possessed. Poverty will now em- 
bitter her old age.” 

Marcelina had long dwelt in the valley of 
Underlach. Where she was born, or where 
she had passed her youth, nobody knew. 
She was evidently the victim of adversity ; 
yet she cautiously avoided every subject of 
conversation that revived the recollection of 
her past ‘misfortunes. She had réceived a 
superior education; her language was pure 
and energetic; her manners were simple, 
yet nothing could be more exalted than her 
sentiments, more enthusiastic than her dis- 
course. She was the oracle of the valley. 
The mountaineers consulted her on all occa- 
sions of moment, and scrupulously followed 
her advice; like the sibyl of the Bructeri, 
Mareelina was the prophetess of Under- 
lach. 

Elodie arose with the first rays of the sun ; 
sleep had not closed her eye-lids ; yet the 
idea of administering consolation to the af- 
flicted banished -every gloomy thought. 
Accompanied by Herstall and Anselmo, 
she directed her course towards the spot 
where Marcelina’s hut had lately stood. 
What a frightful spectacle presented itself 
to their view! Instead of the cottage, a 
vast gulph now yawned before them. The 
genius of destruction seemed to preside over 
the melancholy scene. 

At the brink of the torrent the maid of 
Underlach perceived Marcelina ; she flew 
to meet her. “ Amiable Elodie,” said Mar- 
celina, “ weep not for my misfortunes, they 
are already repaired. See,” continued she, 
drawing forth a purse full of gold, “ here is 
enough to build three huts like that I have 
lost.” “Good mother,” exclaimed the 
astonished Elodie, “ who has thus promptly 
assisted you?” Who!” exclaimed Mar- 
celina with enthusiasm, “ he whose chari- 
table hand diffuses happiness throughout 
these cantons; the genius of benevolence; 
the‘Recluse of the Wild Mountain!” “ In- 
fiprehensible man !” exclaimed Herstall. 
“questioned Marcelina respecting her 
benctactor; Marcelina described him mi- 
nutely, and the daughter-of Saint-Maur was 
néow convinced:that the stranger of the cha- 
pel-was no other than the Recluse. 










Since her Visit to the cottage of Matte ’ 
‘}fina, Elodie no longer dwelt with horror’on | } 
the recollection of: what had passed in thet 


gallery. Her fear of being followed in‘ her 
solitary walks rad entirely vanished. Some- 
times, indeed, she glided through the park 
with the secret hope of béing observed ; ‘and 
one evening her et was left, almost vo- 
luntarilyy-in the ‘pavilion, ‘ ‘Nothing, how- 
ever ofcurred to ‘interruft “her solitude. 
Since’ the fatal hurrisaad, no‘ unfortunate 
event had visited the valley; and the Re- 
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eluse, who had become invisible, seemed to 
have forsaken the country. 

The last traces of the storm had now dis- 
appeared, and the valley of Underlach was 
again clothed in all the luxuriance of Spring. 
The sky was pure and cloudless, and the 
silence of the morning was interrupted only 
by the strains of the nightingale, and the 
distant murmur of the waterfalls. Elodie, 
seated an the romantic banks of the torrent 
of Underlach, touched the harmonious 
chords of her lute, which resounded through 
the forest like the plaintive sighs of the harp 
of Malvina in the caves of Morven. Across 
the torrent 4 rustic bridge formed a majestic 
arch crowned with groups of fir trees. 

Elodie suddenly paused and laid aside 
her lute, for she beheld on the peak of Un- 
derlach, along the path leading to the vil- 
lage, what at first appeared to be a moving 
line of fire. In a moment she descried 
helmets, bucklers, and lances, glistening in 
the rays ‘of the sun.- A troop of warriors 
descend the mountain. The daughter of 
Saint-Maur remained for a few moments im- 
moveable. The superb harnessing of the 
horses, the glittering helmets of the soldiers, 
the white plumes of the knights, their ban- 
ners, shields, devices, scarfs, &c., all pre- 
sented a scene such as she had never before 
beheld. Having, in some measure, reco- 
vered from her surprise, she fled in haste to 
the abbey, leaving her lute suspended on 
the bridge of the torrent, 

Herstall was seeking to conjecture the 
cause of this unexpected event, when the 
tramping of horses was heard in the court- 
yard. In afew moments, Count Egbert de 
Norindall, the chief of the party of knights, 
appeared before him, and explained the 
cause of his visit. 

On the defeat and death of Charles the 
Bold, René, Duke of Lorraine, had re- 
turned to his capital. Louis XI., however, 
laid claim to the territory of Lorraine, and 
sent an army to invade Nanci. The Swiss 
cantons had taken a lively interest in behalf 
of the young duké, who was adored by his 
aa Count Egbert de Norindall had 

een sent by the Duke of Lorraine to solicit 
reinforcements from the Helvetian republic, 
and havmg in part succeeded in his impor- 
tant mission, the count, on his way back to 
Nanci, followed by a numerous escort, 
crossed the valley of Underlach.. ‘The family 
of Count Egbert was: known to Herstall, 
and the old man received the knight and his’ 
followers'ia th@/fiiost friendly manner. Eg- 
bert had beéh educated at the court of 

e Bold, and had accompanied that 

pri his’ warlike expeditions. At the 

patie which the hero of Burgundy fell, 

Egbert ‘was made prisoner before the walls 
nba 














i.’ René had heard of the brilliant 
Hour “of ‘the ©ount de Norindall, and 
sought the frie of the illustrious 
warrior. - The Duke rraine shed tears 
to the memory 6f¢4be unfortunate Charles, 
and nin the society of René, 
some alleviation of his‘soreow. Gratitutle 
iwas-succeeded by afféction, and the Count 
de Norindal, loaded with the favours of his 
prince, was now one of the principal chiefs 
of the army of ‘Lorraine. Egbert was in 
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the spring of life, and, possessing the advan- 
tages of high birth and a handsome person, 
he was one of the most brilliant.knights of 
the court of René. 

Anxious to show hospitality to the de- 
fenders of Lorraine, Herstall prepared a 
banquet in the large gallery of the monas- 
tery. Count Egbert and his followers had 
already assembled ; Herstall advances, and 
Elodie, like another Antigone, supports his 
trembling steps. What a moment for the 
fair daughter of Saint-Maur! All eyes were 
immediately fixed upon her; her beauty 
seemed to have made a sudden and deep 
impression on the Count de Norindall. “So 
young aud beautiful,” said Egbert, as he 
led her to her seat, “ can it be’ possible 
that you inhabit this monastery alone?” 
“‘T am not alone,” replied Elodie, “ I live 
happily in the society of Herstall, my 
adopted father ; I wish for no other pleasure 
than I enjoy here.” ‘ Because you know 
no other,” said Egbert. ‘“* And should I be 
happier if I did?” inquired Elodie. The 
knights observed their chief; he was evi- 
dently captivated by the charms of the 
young orphan. Elodie, on her side, gazed 
with wonder on the brilliant scene before 
her. The heroes she now beheld appeared 
like demi-gods, compared with the rude 
mountaineers of Underlach. 

The banquet being ended, the Count de 
Norindall conducted Elodie to the hall of 
the abbey, and then gracefully took his 
leave. On retiring to her apartment, the 
daughter of Saint-Maur was agitated by a 
thousand confused sentiments. For the first 
time she had found herself an object of ad- 
miration amidst a brilliant circle. Egbert, 
the illustrious friend of René, had not, in- 
deed, that evening fallen at her feet ; but 
to-morrow, perhaps* * * * * Elodie ad- 
vanced to the grated window of her tower, 
and, kneeling down, implored the forgive- 
ness of heaven for the extravagant dream 
she had, for a moment, indulged. She 
then cast her eyes towards the wild moun- 
tain, and immediately her thoughts turned 
on the Recluse. The Count de Norindall, 
his knights, the Count of Lorraine, all in- 
stantly vanished from her mind. 

At break of day, Elodie arose to enjoy 
her favourite walk. On arriving within 
sight of the torrent, what was her surprise 
to behold a mountaineer playing on the lute 
which she had left behind her on the pre- 
‘ceding day. His dress was that of a 
hunter; a bow and quiver lay at his feet. 
Elodie was seized with a mingled sensation 
of surprise and terror. She, in the hunter, 
recognized the features of the Recluse,— 
those sublime features which were indelibly 
engraven on her memory. Never, she 
thought, was man endowed with more per- 
fect beauty. The hunter took up his bow, 
hastily crossed the bridge, ascended the 
path leading to the summit of the mountain, 
and disappeared among the fir-trees. 

On her way to the monastery, Elodie 
passed Marcelima’s cottage ; “ Come, angel 
of the valley,” said the enthusiastic Marce- 
lina, “ I have to inform you that the mys- 
terious Recluse watches Gver your destiny. 
‘ To-morrow, said he, seek the maid of Un- 
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derlach,'and say to her, the Duke of Lor- 
raine has ised his sister in marriage to 
Count de Norindall. The risi 


ising passion of 
Egbert for another than his betrothed bride, 


may open a gulph of misery to all!” Can 
it be possible!” exclaimed Elodie, “ the 
troops of Lorraine are scarcely arrived at the 
monastery, and already the Recluse knows 
their chief, hisname, his engagements, and 
even the secret of his love !”—“ Maid of 
Underlach,” resumed Marcelina, “ neglect 
not the warning of the genius of the moun- 
tain; nothing is unknown to him; nothing 
is beyond his power;—avoid Egbert of 
Norindall, and rely on the Recluse.” 
(To be Continued in our next.) 





HUMBOLDT’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 


Dwarf and Fair Indians.—Jaguars.— The 
Tomb of a Nation! 

Tue following extract from our interest- 
ing traveller refers to a subject of much 
remarkable speculation :— 

“ T shall here proceed to give some infor- 
mation respecting the tribes of dwarf and 
fair Indians, which ancient traditions placed 
for centuries near the sources of the Oroo- 
noko. I had an opportunity of seeing some 
of these Indians at Esmeralda, and can 
affirm, that the shortness of the Guaicas, 
and the fairness of the Guahariboes, whom 
Father Caulin calls Guaribos blancos, have 
been alike exaggerated. _ The Guaicas, 
whom I measured, were in general from 
four feet seven inches to four feet eight 
inches high (ancient measure of France). 
We were assured, that the whole tribe were 
of this extreme littleness; but we must not 
forget, that what is called a tribe consti- 
tutes, properly speaking, but one family. 
The exclusion of all foreign mixture con- 
tributes to perpetuate varieties, or the aber- 
rations from a common standard. The In- 
dians of the lowest stature. next to the 
Guaicas are the Guainares and the Poi- 
gnaves. It is singular, that all these nations 
are found close to the Caribbees, who are 
remarkably tall. They all inhabit the same 
climate, and subsist on the same aliment. 
They are varieties in the race, which no 
doubt existed previously to. the settlement 
of these tribes, (tall and short, fair and dark 
brown) in the same country. The four na- 
tions of the Upper Oroonoko, that appeared 
to me to be the fairest, are the Guahariboes 
of the Rio Gehette, the Guainares of the 
Ocamo, the Guaicas of Canno Chiguire, 
and the Maquiritares of the sources of the 
Padamo, the Jao, and the Ventuari. It 
being very striking to see natives with a fair 
skin beneath a burning sky, and amid na- 
tions of a very dark hue, the Spaniards 
have forged two daring hypotheses, in order 
to explain this phenomenon. Some assert, 
that the Dutch of Surinam and the Rio 
Esquibo may have intermingled with the 
Guahariboes and the Guainares; others 
insist, from hatred to the Capuchins of the 
Carony, and the Observantins of the Oroo- 
noko, that the fair Indians are what are 
called in Dalmatia muso di frate, children 
whose legitimacy is somewhat doubtful. 
Ta both cases the Indios blancos would be 











ae semen 
mestizoes, sons of an Indian woman and a 
white man. Now, having seen thousands 
of mestizoes, I can assert, that this com- 
parison is altogether innaccurate. The in- 
dividuals of the fair tribes, whom we exa- 
mined, have the features, the stature, and 
the smooth, straight, black hair, which cha- 
racterizes other Indians. It would be im- 
possible’to take them for a mixed race, like 
the decendants of natives and Europeans. 
Some of these people are very little, others 
of the ordinary stature of the copper-co- 
loured Indians. They are neither feeble, 
nor sickly, nor albinoes; and they differ 
from the copper-coloured races only by a 
much less tawny skin.” * * * 

“ These tribes with a fair complexion, 
which we had an opportunity of seeing at 
the mission of Esmeralda, inhabit part of 2 
mountainous country, that extends between 
the sources of six tributary streams of the 
Oroonoko, the Padamo, the Jao, the Ven- 
tuari, the Erevato, the Aruy, and the Pa- 
raguay. The Spanish and Portugueze mis- 
sionaries have the custom of designating 
this country more particularly by the name 
of Parima. Here, as in several other coun- 
tries of Spanish America, the savages have 
reconquered what had been wrested from 
them by civilization, or rather by its pre- 
cursors, the missionaries. The expedition 
of the boundaries under Solano, and the 
extravagant zeal displayed by a governor of 
Guyana for the discovery of Dorado, re- 
vived in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, in some individuals, that spirit 
of enterprise, which characterized the Cas- 
tilians at the period of the discovery of 
America. In going along the Rio Padamo, 
a road was observed across the forests and 
savannahs, ten days journey long, from 
Esmeralda to the sources of the Ventuari; 
and in two days more, from these sources, 
by the Erevato, the missions on the Rio 
Caura were reached. Two intelligent and 
daring men, don Antonio Santos, and Cap- 
tain Bareto, had established, with the aid 
of the Maquiritares, a chain of military 
posts on this line from Esmeralda to the 
Rio Erevato. They were houses of two 
stories (cucas fuertes ), mounted with swivels, 
such as I have described above, which 
figured as nineteen villages on the maps 
published at Madrid. The soldiers, left to 
themselves, exercised all kinds of vexations 
on the natives (Indians of peace), who had 
cultivated spots around the cacas fuertes; 
and these vexations being less methodical, 
that is to say, worse contrived, than those 
to which the Indians are by degrees accus- 
tomed in the missions, several tribes formed 
a league, in 1776, against the Spaniards. 
All the military posts were attacked on the 
same night, on a line of nearly fifty leagues 
in length. The houses were burnt, and 
many soldiers massacred; a very small 
number only owing their preservation to the 
pity of the Indian women. This nocturnal 
expedition is still, mentioned with horror. 
Concerted in the deepest silence, it was 
executed with that concert, which the na- 
tives of both Americas, skilful in conceal- 
ing their hostile ions, know how to 
practise in whateyer concerns their common 
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interests. Since 1776 no attempt has been 
made to re-establish the road, which leads 
by land from the Upper to the Lower Oroo- 
noko, and no white man has been able to 

s from Esmeralda to the Erevato.” 

In May, M. Ilumboldt and his compa- 
nion left Esmeralda, and proceeded down 
the Oroonoko to the point of bifurcation. 
Here, says the author, “the cries of the 
jaguars* were heard during the whole night. 
They are extremely frequent in those coun- 
tries, between the Cerro Maraguaca, the 
Unturan, and the banks of the Pamoni. 
There also is found that black tiger,t of 
which I saw some fine skins at Esmeralda. 
This animal is celebrated for its strength 
and ferocity; it appears to be still larger 
than the common jaguar. The black spots 
are scarcely visible on the dark-brown 
ground of its. skin. The Indians assert, 
that these tigers are very rare, never mingle 
with the common jaguars, and ‘ form an- 
other race.’” 

Descending still farther down the Oroon- 
oko, the travellers passed the rivers Cunu- 
cunumo, Guanami, and Puruname. Here, 
as elsewhere in Guayana, rude figures, re- 
presenting the sun, the moon, and various 
animals, are traced on the hardest rocks of 
granite, and attest the anterior existence of 
a people very different from those known to 
Europe as inhabitants of these parts. 

“The nations of the Tamanac.race, the 
ancient inhabitants of those countries, have 
a local mythology, and traditions which re- 
late to these sculptured rocks. Amalivaca, 
the father of the Tamanacs,. that is, the 
creator of the human race, (for every nation 
regards itself as the root of the other nations,) 
arrived in a bark at the time of the great 
inundation, which is called the age of water, 
when the billows of the ocean broke against 
the mountains of Encamarada in the interior 
of the land. All mankind, or, to express 
myself better, all the Tamanacs, were drown- 
ed, with the exception of one man and one 
woman, who saved themselves on a moun- 
tain “near the banks of the Asiveru, called 
Cuchivero by the Spaniards. This moun- 
tain is the Ararat of the Aramean or Semitic 
nations, and the Tlaloc or Colhuacan of the 
Mexicans. Amalivaca, sailing in his bark, 
engraved the figures of the moon and the 
sun on the Painted rock, (Tepumereme) of 
Encaramada. Some’ blocks of granite piled 





* “This frequency of large jaguars is some- 
what remarkable in a country destitute of cattle. 
The tigers of the Upper Oroonoko lead a 
wretched life in comparison of those of the 
Pampas in Buenos Ayres and the Lianos of 
Caraccas, covered with herds of cattle. More 
than four thousend jaguars are killed annually 
in the Spanish colonies, several of them equal- 
ling the'mean size of the royal tiger of Asia. 
Two thousand skins of jaguars were formerly 
exported annually from Buenos Ayres alone ; 
they are called by the furriers of Europe 
skins of the great panther,” 

Gmelin in his Synonima, seems to con- 
found this animal by the name of felis discolor 
with the great American lion, felis concolor, 
which is very different from the little lion 
(puma) of the Andes of Quito. (Lin. Syst. 
yi i. p.79. Cuvier, Regne animal, vol. i. 





upon one another, and forming a kind of 
cavern, are still called the house or é 

of the great forefather of the Tamanacs. 
The natives show also a large stone near 
this cavern, in the plains of Maita, which 
they say was an instrument of music, the 
drum of Amalivaca. We must here observe, 
that this heroic personage had a brother, 
Vochi, who helped him to give the surface 
of the earth its present form. The Tama- 
nacs relate, that the two brothers, in their 
system of perfectibility, sought at first to 
arrange the Oroonoko in such a manner, 
that the current of the water could always 
be followed either going down or going up 
the river. They hoped by this means to 
spare men the trouble of rowing in proceed- 
ing toward the source of rivers; but, how- 
ever great the power of these regenerators 


of the world, they could never contrive to 


give a double slope to the Oroonoko, and 
were compelled to relinquish this singular 
hydraulic system. Amalivaca had daugh- 
ters, who had a decided taste for travelling. 
The tradition says, no doubt in a figurative 
style, that he broke their legs, to render 
them sedentary, and force them to people 
the land of the Tamanacs. After having 
regulated every thing in America, on that 
side of the great water, Amalivaca again 
embarked, and ‘returned to the other shore,’ 
to the same place from which he came. 
Since the natives have seen the Missionaries 
arrive, they imagine, that Europe is this 
other shore; and one of them inquired with 
great simplicity of father Gili, whether he 
had seen the: great Amalivaca yender, the 
father of the Tamanacs, who had covered 
the rocks with symbolic figures.” 

Still lower down the great river, M. Hum- 
boldt visited the cavern of Ataruipe, of 
which he gives the following curious ac- 
count :— , 

“We soon reckoned in this tomb of a 
whole extinct tribe near six hundred ske- 
letons well preserved, and so regularly 
placed, that it would have been difficult to 
make an error in their number’ Every 
skeleton reposes in a sort of basket, made 
of the petioles of the palm-tree. These 
baskets, which the natives call mapires, have 
the form of a square bag. Their size is 
proportioned to the age of the dead; there 
are some for infants cut off at the moment 
of their birth. We saw them from ten 
inches to three feet four inches long, the 
skeletons in them being bent together. 
They are all ranged near each other, and 
are so entire, that not a 1ib or a phalanx is 
wanting. The bones have been prepared 
in three different manners, either whitened 
in the air and the sun; dyed red with 
onoto, a colouring matter extracted from 
the bixa orellana; or, like real mummies, 
varnished with odoriferous resins, and en- 
veloped in leaves of the heliconia or of the 
plaintain tree. The Indians related to us, 
that the fresh corpse is placed in damp 
ground, in order that the flesh may be con- 
sumed by degrees ; some months after, it is 
taken out, and: the flesh remaining on ‘the 
bones is scraped off with sharp .stones. 
Several hordes in Guyana still observe this 
eustom. Earthen vases half-baked are found 
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near the mapires, or baskets. hey appear 
to contain the bones of the same family. 
The largest of these vases, or funeral urns, 
are three feet high, and five feet and a half 
long. Their colour is greenish gray; and 
their oval form is sufficiently pleasing to the 
eye. The handles are made in the shape of 
crocodiles, or serpents; the edge is bor- 
dered with meanders, labyrinths, and real 

» in straight lines variously com- 
bined. Such paintings are found in every 
zone, among nations the most remote from 
each other, either with respect to the spot 
which they occupy on the globe, or to the 
degree of civilization which they have at- 
tained. The inhabitants of the little mis- 
sion of Maypures still execute them on 
their commonest pottery ; they decorate the 
bucklers of the Otaheiteans, the fishing im- 
plements of the Eskimoes, the walls of the 
Mexican palace of Mitla, and the vases of 
ancient Greece. Every where a rhythmic 
repetition of the same forms flatters the 
eye, as the cadensed repetition of sounds 
soothes the ear. Analogies founded on the 
internal nature of our feelings, on the natu- 
ral dispositions of our intellect, are not cal- 
culated to throw light on the filiation and 
the ancient connections of nations. 

“We could not acquire any precise idea of 
the period to which the origin of the mapires 
and the painted vases, contained in the os- 
suary cavern of Ataruipe, can be traced. 
The greater part seemed not to be more than 
a century old; but it may be supposed, that, 
sheltered from all humidity, under the in- 
fluence of a uniform temperature, the pre- 
servation of these articles would be no less 
perfect, if it dated from a period far more 
remote. A tradition circulates among the 
Guahiboes, that the warlike Atures, pursued 
by the Caribbees, escaped to the rocks that 
rise in the middle of the Great Cataracts ; 
and there that nation, heretofore so numer- 
ous, became gradually extinct, as well as its 
language. ‘The last families of the Atures 
still existed in 1767, in the time of the mis- 
sionary Gili. At the period of our voyage 
an old parrot was shown at Maypures, of 
which the inhabitants related, and the faci. 
is worthy of observation, that, ‘they did nct 
understand what it said, because it spoke 
the language of the Atures.’ 

“ We opened, to the great concern of our 
guides, several mapires, in order to examine 
attentively the form of the sculls; they all 
displayed the characteristics of the Ame- 
rican race, with the exception of two or 
three, which approached indubitably to the 
Caucasian.” ri » “ i 

“ We took several sculls, the skeleton of 
a child of six or seven years old, and two of 
full-grown men of the nation of the Atures, 
from the cavern of Ataruipe. All these 
bones, partly painted red, partly varnished 
with odoriferous resins, were placed in the 
baskets {mapires or cunustos), which we have 
just described. They made almost the 
whole load of a mule ; and as we knew the 
superstitious aversion of the Indians for 
dead bodies, when they have given they, 
sepulture, we had carefully enveloped the 
canastos in mats recently woven, Unforiu- 
nately for us, the penetration of the Indians, 
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and the extreme quickness of their senses, 
rendered all our precautions useless. Wher- 
ever we stopped, in the missions of the 
Caribbees, amid the Llanos, between An- 
gostura and Nueva Barcelona, the natives 
assembled ‘round our mules to admire the 
monkeys which we had purchased at. the 
Oroonoko. ‘These'good people had scarcely 
touched our baggage, when they announced 
the approaching death of the beast of burden, 
* that carried the dead.’ In vain we told 
them that they -were deceived in their con- 
jectures, and that the baskets contained the 
bones of crocodiles and manatees; they per- 
‘sisted in repeating, that they smelt the re- 
‘sin, that surrounded the skeletons, and 
“that they were their old relations.’ We 
were obliged to make the monks interpose 
their authority, in order to conquer the 
aversion of the natives, and procure for us a 
change of mules. 

“ One of the sculls, which we took from 
the cavern of Ataruipe, has appeared in the 
fine work published by my old master, Blu- 
menbach, on the vatieties. of the human 
species. The skeletons of the Indians were 
lost on the coast of Africa, together with a 
considerable part of our collections, in a 
shipwreck, in which perished our friend 
and fellow-traveller, Fray Juan Gonzales, a 
young monk of the order of St. Francis. 

% We withdrew in silence from the cavern 
of Ataruipe. It was one of those calm and 
serene nights, which are so common in the 
torrid zone. The stars shone with a mild 
and planetary light. Their scintillation was 
scarcely, sensible at the horizon, which 
seemed illumined by the great nebule of the 
southern hemisphere, An innumerable mul- 
titude of insects spread a reddish light on 
the ground, loaded “with plants, and re- 
splendent with these living and moving 
fires, as if the stars of the firmament had 
sunk down on the savannah. On quitting 
the cavern, we ees several times to ad- 


mire the beauty of ro ied scene. The 
odoriferous vanilla, and festoons of bigno- 
nia, decerated the entrance; .amd above, on 
the summit of the bill, the arrewy branches 
of the palm-trees waved murmuring in 
the air.” 





(To be Continued.) 





3IR R. KER PORTER’S TRAVELS. ° 

Tuovcn we have extended our review of 
this volume through many numbers of the 
Literary Gazette, we have done but bare 
justice to its varied interest and importance. 

e are nevertheless obliged to bring our 
labours toa close, and, until Sir Robert 
again comes before: the public, to take our 
leave of his able performance. In July, 
1818, the author left Persepolis, and on his 
#efurn to Shiraz, was most kindly received 
‘Vy the Persians. Here he looked in vain for 
the once-famous grave of Hafiz. . % 

“The ground, which former reverence 
had devoted to his. ashes alone, iscovered 
with promiscuous graves; and‘ nb of 
white marble erected by Kerim 
“@losely written over with extracts # 
“works of the poet, as his noblest inseri 

stands otherwise unmarked in the midst of 


wn; and | instan 


»| done no work: the trumpet of march has 
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were fastened to the shrine, is no 

to be seen ; and the trees, so luxuriant a 
few years ago, and whose ancient boughs 
had so often dropped the tears of Spring on 
the cold bosom of her lover beneath,—they, 
too,,.were gone. No creature attended to 
point out the sacred grave to the ifiquiring 
stranger; no parties of enthusiasts now 2 
peared, as heretofore, to boast the birt 
place. of their poet, while they sung his 
praises in the words of his‘own. unequalled 
verse. A few lines fronr that song will show 
what this side of the city was in the day of, 
his -veneration. 2 

“* Boy, give me wine, for Paradise does 
not boast such lovely banks as those of 
Rocknabad, nor such groves as the high- 
scented fragrance of the bowers of Mosella.’ 

“But another poet has said, ‘ Though 
the bowers of love grew on its ‘baiiks, and 
the sweet song of Hafiz kept time-with, the: 
nightingale in the rose, the summers past, 
and all things are changed. The pleasant 
arbour is sought, but not found; the voice 
of the bird and of the minstrel have ceased; 
a burning sun beats on the unsheltered 
stream, which runs sobbing away; like a 
misused » not only deprived of the 
home of its t, but driven from its 
weeping pail pear his grave.’ 

“ The changes, indeed, what these lines 
co cléar and refreshing stream of 
Rocknabad, impeded by the accumulated 
consequences of utter neglect, has aban- 
doned its wonted course ; and all else, 
which before marked the place, being in 
like manner rent or mouldered away; in a 
short time even the stone that tells the poet’s 
name must be defaced, and nothing remain 
to distinguish his grave, from that of the 
rudest clod of earth encumbering his invaded 
cemetery. 

“ The last resting-place of Sheik Sadi, 
the second boast of Shiraz, was my next 
object. The import of his verses particularly 
command reverence to the character of the 
poet; though some writers of the. noblest 
strains, in our own country, put ‘ so strange 
a face on their own perfection,’ as to profess 
that the purpose of poetry is to amuse ra- 
ther than to instruct. But neither Homer, 
nor Virgil, Dante, Tasso, Milton, nor any 
of that glorious school of the lyre, shewed 
themselves of this opinion. They speak the 
language of the gods, because the words 
they use are not more mellifluous than the 
spirit they breathe is powerful to inspire vir- 
tue, and render it delightful. I am happy 
to be supported in this conviction of ‘ the 
high purposes’ of poetry, by Sir William 
Malcolm, who, in writing on the same sub- 
ject, describes the Sheik Sadi as a rare union 
of genius, learning, heroic principle, and 
tender sentiment. ‘Histales,’ our author 
observes, ‘ are appropriate to almost every 
event that can occur, conveying the most 
useful lessons ; and his maxims have ac- 

uired an authority over his countrymen 
that render them almost equal to laws; for 


ce 
“Alas! for him who is gone, and has 


sounded, and his burthen was not bound on!’ 





them, ‘The fine capy of his poems, whieh 








‘ « Be merciful, and thou shalt. conquer 
without an army; seize the hearts of the 
world, and be acknowledged its legitimate 
sovereign!’ .. 

“ For my part, I should call these as true 
trumpets of the god, as that which Tyrteus 
blew to the same end. But whatever influ- 
ence the strains of the poet may yet have on 
the minds of. his countrymen, it certainly 
does not point to care of -his remains. In 
following the line of mountains that bound 
the valley of Shiraz to the north-east, and 
tiding along their base for an extent of three 
Henitgs, the country presented many lovely 
views, worthy the pen of him, whose. grave 
I was journeying to visit. At the end of 
three miles we approached a narrow open- 
ing into the hills, which leads. to a variety 
of little romantic dells, partially cultivated, 
and studded with villages. At a short dis- 
tance from the entrance of the opening stands 
the object I came to seek ; but it presented 
even amore forlorn appearafice than the 
burying-place of Hafiz. There, a cypress or 
two lingered near the spot, and the decaying 
towers of the mosque of Shah Mirza Hamza, 
in its neighbourhood, bespoke some fellow- 
ship in neglect, as well as in former reverence. 
Here, a solitary square structure, perfectly 
bare without, and within planted with a few 
low shrubs and vegetables, was opened to 


nerable Sadi. Three or four miserable 
wretches, who crept out from the adjacent 
rocks, are the owners of this humble substi~ 
tute for ‘ the olive and the bay,’ planted by 
Kerim Khan. In one corner of the quad- 
rangle, in a sort of vaulted chamber; they 
showed me a small marble sarcophagus, 
which covered the bonesf the poet. Nei- 
ther the world’s pomps nor contempts could 
sweeten nor imbitter his repose; but, to 
the spectator, the desolation. that reigned 
there would have been more than melan- 
choly, if ‘the surcedse of this life tram- 
melled up the consequence ; and the be all, 
was to end all.’ The volume of his works, 
which had been fastened to his tone like 
those of Hafiz, was not even to be heard of; 
and, so deserted is the spot, no public 
burying-ground calling people towards it, 
few others than strangers, and those fo- 
reigners, ever think of visiting the shrine of 
Sadi, 

“ When returned to the outside of the 
building, I was shown into a vaulted apart- 
ment, under the level of the ground ; and 
descending again, about twenty or thizty 
steps, they led me to the brink of a stream, 
clear as crystal; and so contrived’as to 
flow over a deepened basin in the rock, yet 
containing some of the finny race, whose 
ancestors the poet of tenderest humanities 
had protected in this his grotto of medita- 
tion. It was his favourite spot of retire- 
ment; and, reclining by the cool wave, be 
is said to have composed some of his most 
beautiful poems. Starving as the poor 
people look who shelter near his remains, 
they hold the fish his name has appropriated 
in too sacred a light ever to draw one from 





“ And again:— ’ 


its native fountain. And this, perhaps, is 
alt the still shown to the memory of 
Sheik Sadi.” 


me as the garden and sepulehre of the ve- 
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At Shiraz something of the military tactics 
of Europe has been introduced; the prince, 
governor of Kermanshah, having followed 
the example of the higher branches of his 
family in this respect, only that, instead of 
English or Russian, he has French officers. 
We know not how the persons of that 
country may acquit themselves in this ca- 
pacity, but as accurate draughtsmen and 
artists they make but a sorry figure in Sir 
R. Ker’saccounts. He gives us, in one 
plate, copies of the drawings of the same 
subject by Chardin, in 1674, Niebuhr in 
1765, and Le Brun in 1704; and in another 
place an inscription, in both of which the 
usual want of fidelity in the French artists 
is demonstrated. 

The reverse of this appears in Sir Ro- 
bert’s own drawings, which are admirable 
in every respect; the inscriptions and cos- 
tume faithful, the style and execution ex- 
cellent. ~ 
With regard to the literary portion of the 
work, it is also entitled to our highest 
praise. We can scarcely point out a blot 
of sufficient consequence to criticise. At 
‘page 424, there is a confusion of language, 
when the writer, speaking of an Armenian 
merchant, says, ** He was what the mer- 
chants of Venice and Genoa were; what 
the merchants of England are; in every 
respect the gentleman. The. singulars and 
plurals are here oddly mingled; and at 
page 441, where it is'said, “I found the 
climate not the least in my way,” we would 
suggest that the expression is extremely in- 
elegant. But these are motes in the sun’s 
beam, and we ought hardly to have noticed 

em. ‘ 

We shall now conclude with two brief 
extracts; the first, a useful one, as giving 
the concise epitome of a dubious part of 
Persian history and important dates; the 


last an interesting one, as indicating | P°° 


the author’s subsequent objects, and thus 
promising a new pleasure to the public, and 
further valuable services to literature. 

Sir R. is speaking of the Sassanian in- 
scriptions at Nakshi-Roustam, and he says, 
“ So far their general character; and if the 
sentences on the shoulders of the horses, 
in this particular bas-relief, designate the 
names of their riders, we must regard its 
design as an emblematical representation 
of the restoration of the ancient Persian em- 
pire, in the person of Ardashir Babigan, 
the hereditary successor of the great Cyrus, 
its founder. 

“ Arsaces had put an end to the Greek 
power in Persia, seventy-nine years after 
the establishment of the Seleucidez. His 
posterity reigned there, giving it the name 
of the Parthian empire, ie nearly five hun- 
dred years; it beginning about the year 
250 before Christ, and ending A. D. 223; 
when a new revolution took place in be- 
half of the ancient royal race and name of 
Persia. 

“ Ardashir, the son of Babeck, is recorded 


(Desatir B. of Shet Sassan,) to have restored 


the Kaianian race, or line of Cyrus, by his 


. descent from Isfundeer, the celebrated 


Xerxes. Khond-emir gives this account of 


- the genealogy of Ardashir: ‘ Sassan, the 





of Artaxerxes (Longimanus), and 
therefore son to Isfundeer, on some family 
jealousy, left his native country, and retired 
into the mountains of Hinde, there to pass 
his life in seclusion. One of his sons, wish- 
ing to see the land of his father, besought 
his permission to visit it ; and when there, 
he became $0 attached to it, that he entered 
into the service of a Persian noblémah called 
Babeck, who governed a province under the 
Parthian king, Ardavan. The governor 
finding the youth full of spirit and bravery, 
cam him his daughter in marriage; the 
tuit of the union was Ardashir; who, in 
gratitude to his maternal grandfather, took 
the surname himself of Babigan ; but, in 
honour of his paternal grandfather, Sassan, 
by whose blood the ancient royal race was 
renewed, the dynasty assumed the title of 
the Sassanian line.’ 

“ Ardashir (who was known to the Ro- 
mans by the name of Artaxerxes) revolted 
from Ardavan (Artabanes), aad by his de- 
feat and death destroyed the last of the Par- 
thian kings. He likewise reinstated the 
religion of Zerdusht in its original purity ; 
the Parthians having much debased it by 
the introduction of the Grecian rites and 
deities.” 

Our last quotation signifies the writer’s 
design to reinvigorate his health at Ispahan, 
and thence “ to proceedto Hamadan, the 
ancient Ecbatana, to satisfy my wish of 
comparing its relics with I had so 
lately seen in the province ofars, the an- 
cient Persis; and thence take my course 
along the shores of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, to search into the remains of the 
oldest city of the world, and with my own 
eyes behold the stupendous pile of Babylon, 
the awful witness of the sure word of pro- 
phecy, the great city, which covered so 
many leagues, reduced to a heap, and a 
1, and a wilderness: not a man dwell- 
ing there, nor a roof remaining te show 
that there ever was a dwelling for man ; and 
yet, after more than two thousand years of 
this utter desolation, neither time nor war- 
ring nations in its neighbourhood have been 
able to level the imperishable heap, which 
stands a mountain in the desert, the monu- 
ment alike of its great existence and signal 
overthrow. With this object now possess- 
ing my mind, I took my leave of all at Shi- 
raz; and, adding my own people to the 
suite of Dr. Sharpe, on the 30th of July, 
1818, set forth on my return to Ispahan.” 

For the account of these travels we look 
with greedy expectation ; the first volume 
is, in our opinion, one of the most agreeable 
and best standard works of the publishing 
year 1821-2, 
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tile Speculations — New Russian Establish- 
ment.— Method of curing Pork.— Norfotk 
Sourd.—Jealousy of the Russians.— Native 
Women.— Hostility between the Natives 
and- Russians. 
Com Comey, king of the Chenook nation, 
is the richest and most powerful chief on 
the river; he is a short, elderly man, blind 
of one eye; he has three wives, and many 
children. His eldest son (Cassacas) is a 
strong, well-made man, about 5 feet 6 inches 
high ; he succeeds his father in the ‘govern- 
ment of the Chenooks; he is no friend to 
white men; he styles himself Prince of 
Wales. Selechel is the next son; he styles 
himself Duke of York; he is a small man, 
and well dispesed towards fhe whites. 
While we lay in the river, a man belonging 
to a tribe in the interior, called Soosoonees, 
came to Chenook, and fired an arrow at 
Com Comley while bathing in the river, 
and fled to the woods. The king instantly 
dispatched his head slave (who was a fa- 
vourite) in pursuit of the man who had 
crossed over to the fort; the slave came up 
with him at the entrance of the woods, and 
with one blow of his bludgeon brought him 
to the ground, and dispatched him with a 
dagger. He then painted -himself black, 
tied his hair up in a bunch, bound his arms 
and legs with grass, and went through the 
woods for three days and nights, crying the 
war-hoop, as a challenge of defiance. In 
the night we were much .alarmed at the 
dreadful yelling, and put ourselves on guard 
against the worst, having seen many war- 
canoes hovering about, and all the natives 
making warlike preparations. King Com- 
ley, however, made it up with the party, and 
prevented bloodshed. ; 

A little above Com Comley’s village is 
another belonging to the Chenook tribe, 
under a chief called Tackum, consisting of 
about 30 houses. On point Adams there is 
a large village and tribe denominated Clad- 
saps, who differ in nothing from the Che- 
nooks; these, with the Chikeloes, are the 
only tribes about the entrance of the river. 
All these people are superstitious to an 
excess, believing in spirits and supernatural 
agency. Apparently they have no pro- 
fessed religion, though they universally ac- 
knowledge one good spirit, who governs all 
things; and when it thunders they say he 
is angry. They also believe in an evil spi- 
rit, and in rewards and. punishments here- 
after. .A confused idea prevails among 
them, that the world was destroyed by 
water, and will be again destroyed by the 
same element. They say, that when a good 
man.dies, he goes to a world where there is 
plenty of provisions, and where there is no 
occasion to work; and on the contrary, 
when a bad man dies, he will go to a country 
where the provisions are scarce, and where 
he will be forced to work hard, and meet 
with many and great difficulties. It may 
be gathered from this what is indeed the 
truth, that these Indians have a very great 
aversion to work. They obgerve the rite of 
circumcision, and have slaves whom they 
purchase from other tribes, prisoners who 
have been taken in war. On the death 





of a chief, from three to six slaves are sa- 
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etificed, according to the rank of the de- 
ceased. In the winter season all the tribes 
move back to the woods, where they have 
their winter villages. In summer they 
catch sturgeon, salmon, and a variety of 
small fish, &c.; in the fall of the year they 
have plenty of ducks, geese, and swans, and 
in spring an abundance of small fish like 
Sardinias. The climate is.much the same 
as in England: from May till October the 
weather is very fine, the wind generally 
blowing from N.W. to N.E. The wet sea- 
son commences in November with heavy 
gales from S. W. to S. E. with much rain 
and thunder. In some seasons the frost 
sets in early in November, and lasts for a 
month or two, after which the rains com- 
mence, and continue for the. same time. 
During summer many of the tribes from the 
interior visit the fort with furs, and always 
encamp in a small bay close to it, where 
they are protected. Disputes frequently 
occur between these tribes and king Com- 
ley’s tribe, in consequence of their having 
diverted some of the trade out of his hands. 
He used to take goods up the country, and 
trade with the tribes there, bringing the 
furs to the fort, where he had a profit of 
nearly half, so that it was to his buena 
to keep them from the fort, by telling them 
the white men were bad, and would take 
them off and make slaves of them. I am 
sorry to say that the slave trade is carried 
on, on this coast, to a very great extent 
by the Americans. They buy slaves to the 
southward and take them to the northward, 
where they exchange them for the sea otter 
and other furs. If they cannot buy the slaves 
eheap, they make no scruple to carry them 
off by force. A captain Ayres, of the ship 
Mercury, took twelve from the Columbia 
river in this manner, but while bearing down 
the coast, seven of them seized the whale: boat 
and ran from the ship ; only one, however, 
arrived at the river. This captain Ayres 
was so oppressive that three of his men left 
him, and were kept by Com Comley for 
twelve months ; they afterwards got off in 
‘the American ship Albitross. 

The chief articles of trade given in ex- 
change to all the natives on the coast are 
muskets, blankets, powder, shot, red.paint, 
(whieh they use to paint their faces,) to- 
baceo,. beads, buttons, thick brass wire, 
with which they make bracelets, rings, &c.; 
ready-made clothes are in great demand ; 
but, in fact, any trifling toys will please 
them. The country is full of bears, wolves, 
tiger-cats, foxes, racouns, rabbits, musk- 
rats, wood-rats, deer, elk, land otter, bea- 
ver, and many other animals. The sea 
otters are taken on the coast, but never 
enter the river. The war canoes are hewed 
out of a tree, generally the same length as 
the others, and the same breadth; fore and 
aft they have a kind of curve about 3 feet 
above the gunwale at each end; these 
curves are from 3 to 4 feet wide, and in 
them are a sort of loop-holes, through 
which they shoot their arrows in perfect 
safety. 

What surprises the Indians very much is, 
that the people who come here in shi 
should know those who eame over land ; 
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and that those who travel across the country 
should return again in ships. 

It may be remembered, we left the river 
on the 10th day of January, 1817, for the 
Sandwich Islands, our object was, to refit 
the brig and cure pork. We were also to 
bring as many of the Sandwich islanders to 
the Columbia river as we could conveniently 
accommodate. On the 27th we saw Owhy- 
hee, after a quick and pleasant passage ; 
we stood along shore as usual ; the natives 
came off in great numbers, bringing pigs, 
tarrow, yams, goats, plantains, rope, and 
fruit of eh description. Next day we 
anchored off Tyroa, close to the king’s mo- 
rai. King Tameameah and his family came 
on board as usual, and were rejoiced to see 
us. He assured us we should have every 
thing we wished for that theislands afforded 
or he could command ; and commenced 
sending hogs on board. 

On the 1st of February we sailed from 
Owhyhee, his majesty sending a trusty man 
with us named Kenopoo, to see that we got 
what we wanted. We had directions to 
touch at Mowee, where we should have 
plenty of hogs, salt, and rope. When 
weighing our anchor we found it was fast 
under a rock, where it inevitably must have 
remained, had not the king sent his divers 
down to clear it. The depth of water was 
8 fathoms. We now made sail towards 
Mowee, our ship, as usual, full of natives. 
Next morning we passed Morokenee, and 
made sail up Mackerey-bay ; here we lay 
until the 6th, and took on board a great 
quantity of hogs, salt, and vegetables. 
This bay is very deep and wide, and nearly 
divides the island, there being but a narrow 
neck of land and very low, keeping the two 
parts of the island together. There is good 
anchorage; and the only danger arises from 
the trade winds, which blow so strong at 
times as to drive ships out of the bay with 
two anchors down ; it lies N. E. and S.W. 
and is well sheltered from every other wind. 
The neck of land is so low, and the land so 
high on each side, that the N.E. trade 
comes through like a hurricane. On this 
neck of land are their principal salt-pans, 
where they make most excellent salt. Our 
next station was in Lehina-roads. This 
beautiful village has the appearance of a 
fine garden, laid out with the greatest taste 
in fish-ponds, tarrow-patches, cane-patches, 
groves of bread-fruit and plantain-trees, so 
delightfully arranged that nothing ean sur- 
pass it. On the 9th, the brig, full of hogs 
and natives, got under weigh from this ro- 
mantic spot, bound for Woahoo ; we were 


’ becalmed for three days between the islands 


of Mowee, Morotoi, 'Tahoorooa, and Raini. 
On the 13th of February we were off the 
harbour of Honorora, and John Harbottle, 
the king’s pilot, came on board ; but it was 
not till the 20th that the trade wind suffered 
us to get in shore. We found a brig and a 
ship here belonging to the king, the former 
was called the Forester, (now Taamano, 
after the king’s favourite wife,) and had 
been sold to him by captain Piggot; the 
ship was an American, called the Albitross, 
sold by captain Winship. The Taamano 
was fitumg out for Canton, and taking san- 





dal-wood on board for the China market; 
she was commanded by Mr. Adams, tlie 
man who had navigated the Forester undér 
captain Piggot, and the crew consisted of 
about 20 natives and 10 white men. She 
sailed for Canton on the 22nd of February, 
1817. ‘ 

Zo our great surprise we found a very 
fine battery, built on the point, mounting 
about 60 guns, and learned that, during our 
absence, the Russians had sent two ships 
from New Arch-Angel, or Norfolk Sound, 
to these islands, with Russians and Ko- 
diacks, to form an establishment. They 
called at Owhyhee, and thence came down 
to Woahoo, where they were well treated 
by the natives, and allowed to land what 
they pleased ; as soon as they got footing 
on shore, they commenced building block- 
houses, and squaring outa place for a fort, 
under the direction of Mr. Shefham. They 
even hoisted the Russian colours. Mr. 
John Young, the white maw before men- 
tioned in this narrative, who had resided 
on these islands about 36 years, commn- 
nicated this intelligence to the king and 
chiefs, (all of whom were on Owhyhee ;) the 
chiefs were immediately sent dowa to Woa- 
hoo, with orders from Tameameah that 
the Russians should quit the islands in- 
stantly, and if they did not depart quietly 
that force must be used. The Russians. not 
finding themselves strong enough to resist 
went peaceably off. The Islanders then 
built the fort under the direction of John 
Young. A party was kept constantly on 
shers curing the pork, which was done in 
the following manner :—we killed the pigs 
late in the evening, bled them well, and 
hung them up in the tent; next morning, 
before sun-rise, we cut them up in four- 
pound pieces, and took out the back bone; the 
pieces were then well rubbed with salt, and 
packed in a puncheon, with holes in the 
lower head for the pickle to drain off; they 
remained in this manner till the next day, 
under a good press; they were then taken 
Gut, resalted, and packed in another cask, 
where they remained for a week; at the 
end of which they were finally packed and 
pickled, putting a small quantity of salt- 
petre in each cask; in this manner we 
even salted the heads; we cured about 
one hundred barrels and never lost a piece. 
While we lay here we gave half the people 
leave to go on shore each night ; our car- 
penter had frequent occasion to go into the 
woods to cut timber, which he did in safety, 
and we were extremely well treated by the 
natives. Qn the 14th of April, being com- 
plete in provisions, repairs, &c., we took 
on board 60 natives (being all we could 
conveniently accommodate), for the Co- 
lumbia river, and stood out of the harbour, 
after saluting the fort, which was returned. 
Made sail toward Atooi; on the 16th we 
got off the village of Whymea, and were 
surprised at not seeing any of the natives 
push off. Doctor Shefham, the Russian, 
came .on board in a_ bodarkee ; he would 
not allow us to have any communication 
with the shore, and through policy we did 
not press the point, but made all sail to the 
northward towards Norfolk Sound. Next 
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day we passed Mokoo Manoo, or Bird 
Island. ‘There are no inhabitants here, 
although the land seems good, and covered 
with cocoa-nut and plantain trees. The la- 
titude is 23° 8’ North, Longitude 161° 
45' West. Arrived at Norfolk Sound on the 
10th of May, and found the American brig 
Brutus, Captain Meeks, chartered by the 
Governor Barinoff to go to Kamschatka 
with a cargo of furs, and bring Russians 
from thence to Norfolk Sound. Finding our 
boarding defences of no use we sold them 
to the governor, who had them fixed round 
his house. While here we were well sup- 
plied with fish, and often visited by the na- 
tives, who brought off plenty of sea-otter 
skins in the night ; they are much the same 
as the Indians on the Columbia, the only 
difference is in the appearance of the wo- 
men, Who perforate their lower lip with a 
copper wire, enlarging the hole daily by 
putting in a small plug of wood, which is 
exchanged each day for a larger, till they 
getapiece of wood in of an oval shape, 
about two inches long, an inch broad, and 
half an inch thick; this drags the lower 
lip down, and leaves the gums and teeth 
quite bare, and gives them a most disgust- 
ing appearance. Both men and women 
chew tobacco, of which the women in parti- 
cular are very fond. Some of the natives in 
Chatham Straits squeeze their heads into 
a sugar-loaf shape, by means of binding it 
round with kelp or sea-weed when they are 
young. They also use paint, and powder 
their hair with the down of geese or swans. 
They wear the hair long, but, oni the death 
of a chief, cut it short round the head. 
They have their noses perforated with a 
large quill. The natives here are great 
warriors, and very hostile to the Russians, 
whom they often annoy by attacking their 
bodarkees ; however, they do not always 
kill them, but are satisfied with running a 
spear through them and leaving them to 
their fate. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF HERRNHUTH.® 


Goop men are most anxious to make men 
happy; great men to make them wise. 
But wisdom is the portion of the few, and 
the attainment, or fancied attainment of it 
by the few, frequently ends in the depres- 
sion of the many; for it is easier to become 
great by comparative than by positive merit. 

“ Make men happy if you can.” —“ Look 
around you and see when, where, and under 
what circumstances they have been most 
virtuous and most happy, and then try to 
place them similarly.” This, at least, is an 
intelligible and practical maxim, whatever 
difficulty there may be in the application of 
it; and much good has been done by a few 
simple men in this easy way. The founders 
of the Moravian Societies seem to have 
turned it to good account. 





Ma tbh 
__ * We are indebted to a friend for the follow- 
ing paper, which acquires an additional interest 
at this moment, when its, scene is so likely to 
Lecome the seat of unsparng war. -- Ep. 





Scattered over the extensive and fertile 
regions of Moravia, Silesia, and Bohemia, 
they found a sect of Protestant Christians, 
who avoided the world and loved simplicity ; 
who traced their descent from the remains of 
a persecuted and almost-extirpated commu- 
nity, and who still cherished the memory of 
the earliest martyrs in the cause of regene- 
rated christianity. John Hugo, end Jerome, 
of Prague, were the progenitors of Protes- 
tantism, end the fathers of their church; 
and they the faithful remnant of the multi- 
tudes, who had followed those undaunted 
leaders to poverty, exile, and death, in 
defence of their civil and religious liberties. 

A man was found whose energetic and 
enthusiastic mind at once embraced and 
accomplished the collection of this scattered 
race into one community. He gave them 
a habitation, and erdowed them with all he 
possessed. In the midst of a beautiful 
wilderness their city of refuge sprung up. 
Between the towns of Bautzen and Zittau, 
in Upper Lusatia, there is a range of woody 
hills, overlooking a country abounding in 
almost every species of natural beauty. To 
the northward, as far as the eye can reach, a 
luxurious plain extends, rich in arable and 
pasture lands, and diversified by extensive 
tracts and patches of wood and forest; to 
the eastward, the scene is yet more attrac- 
tive; different ranges of woody hills, covered 
with ancient pine, beech, and oak, rise ab- 
ruptly from the plain, and exhibit extraor- 
dinary variety of outiine, sometimes extend- 
ing in long, wavy, wood-crowned ridges, at 
others, towering into pointed conical peaks, 
whose rocky summits seem to defy the ap- 
proach of man. The country between is 
broken by rocky dells, and watered by many 
a mountain stream. Populous villages, and 
long straggling hamlets, embosomed in fruit 
trees, meet the eye in every: direction, and 
denote a dense and industrious population. 
The magnificent range of the Bohemian and 
Silesian mountain forests bound the scene ; 
and when illumined by the beams of the 
setting sun, seem to enclose this splendid 
picture in a frame of burnished gold. 

Such was the habitation chosen by Count 
Zinzendorf, for his simple and single-minded 
brethren. In their neighbourhood, and al- 
most in their society, I spent two years and 
a half of my life. The pleasure I felt in re- 
visiting the haunts of my boyhood (for I was 
scarcely 17 years old when [ left that coun- 
try) was even more intense than the antici- 
pation of it; a rare event in the history of 
any man’s life. I was received with open 
arms, and the freshest feelings of friend- 
ship, though eight years had elapsed since 
I left them; during which time they had 
heard nothing of me, and I almost as little 
of them. Their little town wore the same 
neatness of aspect, the same appearance 
of unvarying regularity. In their exterior 
there was the same formality, and in their 
dress the same fantastic simplicity. Their 
manners, indeed, are not polished; their 
habits are uniform, and their observances 
tediously regular and somewhat austere. 
An air of enthusiastic piety lights up the 
countepances of the elders; sobriety and 
serenity distinguish the middle aged, and 
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the sprightly spirits of the young seem 
strictly repressed within the bounds of rigid 
decorum. Yet none of these exterior marks 
of ‘a peculiar people’ wear the air of con- 
Straint; it is Nature chastened by contem- 
plative and religious habits. There is no 
moroseness in their aspect or address. 
Their reception of strangers is distinguished 
for cordiality, openness of manner, unre- 
servedness of miad, and natural curiosity. 
Never was there a sect of severe and almost 
enthusiastic religionists, clearer from the 
imputation of hypocrisy than these people. 

1 was anxious to revisit the environs of a 
place, distinguished by every thing that is 
attractive in Nature; and I confess that her 
works were always more congenial to my 
feelings than the institutions of men... In 
Nature, every thing wears the appearance of 
beauty, truth, and fitness. It is not so with 
the doings of men. Human institutions 
may outwardly show much of convenience 
and expediency ; but the most plausible of 
them frequently rest upon useful deceptions, 
factitious habits, or ancient prejudices ; if 
they are simple, they are often, barbarous ; 
?f complicated, they exhibit mostly a series 
of contrivances to check the vices of a civil- 
ized age, and neutralize the evil passions of 
mankind, by setting them in judicious oppo- 
sition to each other. ~ 

This is, indeed, the dark side of the pic- 
ture; but in the conteniplation of Nature, 
there is no dark side. She is what she 
appears ; she is a book of instruction and 
of poetry, without an error in her page, 
open to all the world, and unintelligible 
only to those who have thrown away, or 
drowned in the cares and dissipations of 
society, the best feelings of their nature. 

Passing hastily through the neet streets of 
Herrnhuth, I plunged at once into the mag- 
nificent pine and beech woods which skirt 
the town. Numerous and commodious foot- 
paths intersect them in every direction. 
That which I pursued led directly down the 
steep sides of a ravine which runs along the 
bottom of the hills, on which the town 
stands; there you enter at once upon a long 
range of flowery meadows, watered by a 
brook which winds through them in many a 
fantastic curve. Its silent waters are here 
and there overshadowed by thick tufts of 
shrubs, and fringed with low brushwood, tilt 
it disappears in the dark recesses of a rocky 
dell. On all sides enormous pines fling 
their huge branches in many an uncoutl» 
attitude over the green sward, exhibiting a 
fanciful alternation of light and shade, in 
masses of silvery brightness, or darkest ob- 
scurity. The rich fringy foliage of the beech 
contrasts beautifully with the dark majesty 
of the lordly pine, and the elegant clusters 
of the weeping birch import an indescriba- 
ble grace to this enchanting scene of sylvan 
solitude. 

No scene could be imagined fitter for the 
indulgence of contemplative and religious 
habits; and none more likely to impart to 
such reveries a portion of its own indescri- 
bable tranquillity, grace, and majesty. The 
occasional appearance of a few sober wor- 
thies, solitary as myself, yet apparently less 
disturbed by the novelty of the scene thaw 















I was, attracted my attention. Each, as he 
assed me, gently raised his hat from his 
fa in kindly.courtesy, and with tranquil 
smile seemed to invite to conversation. 
But those who have but few moments for 
the contemplation of scenes like this must 
be selfish; and I passed on in silence. 
riage | pg and the daily occu- 
pation of the peaceful community had 
closed; and now the woods were enlivened 
with many a formally attired youth and 
maiden. But, alas! not in that friendly 
and graceful union, which less rigid forms 
of society admit. I have observed, that in 
this community the separation of the two 
sexes until marriage, is made a point of 
moral policy. Thus even in these their 
hours of recreation, the little knots of youths 
and maidens passed each other with no 
other than distant, though,friendly, saluta- 
tions. As far as I was concerned, nothing 
could exceed the good-humoured politeness 
of these people. Though ever attentive, it 
was never irksome, because it was the na- 
tural expression of warm feelings. There 
is (notwithstanding the little light muslin 


scull-cap which they wear) a gracefulness in } 


the appearance and manner of the young 
women which retirement alone can impart; 
though they are not one with less demure 
and serious than the male part of the 
community. 

In the midst of my observations, a friend 
accosted me, and we ascended together 
through the woods. Our evening was spent 
in social conversation, and we separated, with 
4* God be with you’ on his part, and a feel- 
ing rather more resembling affection than 
mere good will on mine. 

It would be wearisome to dwell upon the 
minutie of their social and religious ob- 
servances. They are, indeed, far from 
attractive in the detail; but the general 
effect is very pleasing, perhaps not more so 
from its novelty than its simplicity. But all 
religious enthusiasm has its sublimity; and 
none more so than that which founds itself 
on nature and truth, and winds up our 
natural feelings to something like ecstasy ; 
such a state of mind has nothing to do with 
bigouy, that hideous offspring of ignorance 
and dogmatism, whose unnatural union 
checks and depresses the sympathies of 
mature. It is the very reverse; it calls 
forth and fosters our noblest feelings, and 
raises us on the wings of hope and love, to 
feel by anticipation a portion of that bliss 
do which a Christian is taught to look for- 
ward, and almost to claim at the hands of a 
benignant Creator and an _ all-merciful 

_ Redeemer. 

On the Sunday following my arrival at 
Herrnhuth,. I attended their service as a 
matter of course. Their chapel is a spa- 
cious building; it is but little ornamented, 
yet exhibits much good taste, united with 
extreme neatness and simplicity. Ranges 
of benches are placed longitudinally across 
it, fronting the eastern windows; under 
which is placed, upon a Sort of dais, a sim- 

desk covered with green cloth, and a 

ed chair for the officiating minis- 
ter. On each side of this desk. there are 
benches placed against the walls, appro- 


. 
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priated to the bishops, preachers, and elders 
of the congregation. The seats opposite to 
these on the right are appropriated to the 
women; those on the left to the men. At 
each end of the building there is a spacious 
gallery ; in that on the left of the desk, is 
one of the sweetest toned organs I ever 
recollect to have heard: both galleries are 
appropriated to the choir, which is uncom- 
monly rich in powerful and melodious 
voices. 

I placed myself on a bench to the left-of 
the desk, almost under the organ. The 
whole congregation was collected and wait- 
ing in perfect silence for the minister and 
elders. These shortly made their appear- 
ance in a sort of modest procession. The 
officiating preacher led the way; he was a 
man somewhat bowed with age, and _pos- 
sessed of a singularly meek and benevolent 
expression of countenance ; yet there was a 
fire in his eye which bespoke the ardent 
feeling of piety which burned within him. 
Some of those who immediately followed, 
seemed tottering fearlessly on towards that 
grave which to them had lost all its terrors ; 
ear seemed so dissolved in love, and resig- 
nation so swallowed up in ardent hope. 
They seated themselves in silence, and the 
service began. 

The order of their worship has almost 
escaped my memory, the spirit of it so 
fully engrossed my attention. One thing 
struck me particularly :,there was nothing 
like disorder or distraction in any part of it. 
A completeness, which I might almost call 
perfection, marked its simple progress. The 
singing was indescribably melodious; the 
airs full of harmonious simplicity ; the parts 
judiciously distributed, perfectly distinct, 
and very rarely injured by the slightest in- 
accuracy of tone. The alternations of the 
sweetly attuned ,female voices, with the 
deeper notes of the tenors and bases and 
of the full chorus, judiciously marked the 
sense of the psalm, and followed the lead 
of the organ with the utmost precision. 
Either their melodies have an uncommon 
air of inspiration in them, or the execution 
is of a character to impart to them a por- 
tion of that feeling with which they are 
breathed forth; which of the two I know 
not; but certainly no congregational singing 
ever produced half the effect upon me that 
this did. 

The sermon consisted of a simple exhor- 
tation, full of piety and scripture phrase. 
Where the understanding harbours no 
doubts, there is little need of argument. 
The preacher addressed a congregation of 
thorough and simple believers. All his elo- 
quence was therefore directed to remind 
them of their duties, and to animate them 
with an ardent desire to fulfil them to the 
uttermost. They had few of the tempta- 
tions and allurements of the world to con- 
tend with; the preacher therefore directed 
their attention to the attainment of inward 
purity and spiritual perfection; to the ac- 
quirement of that love, that inward 
consciousness of the divine influence which | 
seems of the essence of the sort of tranquil 
and unworldly enthusiasm of which the 





Moravian brethren make profession, Even 


the familiarity of expression which 1 
preacher frequently used in addressing or 
speaking of the Saviour, lost all appearance 
of irreverence in the confidential love and 
reliance which it bespoke. There are 
modes of expression, as well as of conduct, 
which are suited only to certain persons 
and certain situations; and language, which 
in an English episcopalian priest would 
call for scorn or ridicule, might excite a 
thrill of sympathy when, proceeding from 
the mouth of a simple Moravian teacher. 
There was some vehemence, but nothing 
like virulence in the address. The lattér [ 
consider an unerring symptom of fanaticism 
and bigotry; it hurries along with the fury 
of the storm, and in its way scatters its 
bolts with heedless profusion, careless whe- 
ther they alight upon the wounded spirit of 
the penitent, or encounter the hardened 
bosom of the obdurate sinner. The former 
more resembles the gentle gale which ani- 
mates Nature, and sweeps from its face 
those impurities which enervating tranquil- 
lity may have bred and fostered. I do not 
deny the beneficial effects of fear, but it 
cannot consist with the beauty of holiness. 
The service closed as it began. Before 
the concluding psalm was ended, the preach- 
er, bishops, and elders, retired ; and the 
congregation followed in respectful silence. 


p——— — —— ______ 
Sets and Sciences. 





THE ENCHANTED LYRE. 

WE have been much gratified with an ex- 
hibition in Pall Mall of an instrument under 
the denomination of the Enchanted Lyre, 
the invention of a Mr. Wheatstone. The 
exhibition-room presents a work of hand- 
some construction in the form of an ancient 
lyre, suspended from the ceiling. Its horns 
terminate in mouths resembling bugles. 
Its centre is covered on both sides with 
plates of a bright metallic lustre, and there 
is an ornamented key-hole, like that of a 
time-piece, which admits of its being wound 
up, which is evidently a mere ruse, as the 
instrument certainly does not utter melo- 
dious sounds in consequence of that opera- 
tion. Round it there is a slight hoop-rail, 
perhaps five feet in diameter, which is sup- 
ported by equally slight fixtures in the floor. 

The inventor disclaims mechanism alto- 
gether, (though he winds up the machine,) 
and asserts that the performance of the En- 
chanted Lyre is entirely the result of a new 
combination of powers. Be that as it may, 
its execution is both brilliant and beautiful. 
The music seems to proceed from it; the tones 
are very sweet; the expression soft or 
— and the whole really charming. 

e listened to Steibelt’s battle-piece with 
unfeigned pleasure, and were equally de- 
lighted with several other compositions of 
simple melody and of more difficult har- 
mony. Mr. Wheatstone professes to be 
able to give a concert, producing, by the 
same means, an imitation of various wi 
and stringed instruments: in the mean time 
the lovers of music will have a treat in hear- 
ing the Enchanted Lyre go through a half 
hour’s entertainment. 
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EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Rome, July, 1821.--The Vatican Library 
has lately received a considerable addition 
of Egyptian antiquities. Among these are 
ten épitaphs, one of which is of the seventh 
or eighth century. A more modern and 
very interesting one is of the twelfth cen- 
tury, containing a genealogy, probably 
unique in its kind, of seventeen ancéstors 
of the deceased in the direct ascending line. 
‘The most. remarkable works of Sculpture 
are— 

ist. Three large sarcophagi of black ba- 
‘salt, bordered with hieroglyphics. This 
very hard stone is wrought with almost in- 
credible skill, both with respect to the de- 
sign and.precision of the chisel. The sar- 
cophagi were the outside coverings of three 
cotlins of sycamore wood, in which - the 
bodies of eminent persons were preserved. 
None of this kind have hitherto been seen 
in Rome. . 

2nd. The colossal* head of a man, of red 
granite, covered with the usual sacred veil, 
resembling the Isis of the Capitol, with 
ornaments in good preservation, painted in 
different colours; it is part of an entire 
‘figure, intended for the lid of a coffin. 

3rd. The figure of a priest, clothed in a 
rebe, and sitting on the ground, of whitish 
alabaster. 

4th. The torso of an Egyptian divinity, of 
an unknown and very beautiful kind of 
marble. The workmanship is in a very ele- 
gant style, and well preserved. 

5th. One of the large entire colossuses 
.which stood at the gate of a temple at Car- 
nac, near Thebes, ornamented with a num- 


“ber of hieroglyphics, 18 palms high, and 


mentioned in the great work of the French 
Institute upon Egypt. 
a 


Fine Arts. 


TOBIT. -BY MR. STOTHARD. 

We have been favoured with a sight 
of four paintings, very recent productions of 
T. Stothatd, Esq. R.A. The subjects are 
from the story of Tobit, the principal events 
of which are illustrated by the artist. 

llis first picture represents the aged father 
seated at his door beneath the shade of lux- 








Tiant foliage, his wife is standing near him, 


watching the departure of Tobias and the 
angel; the scenery is beautiful, and carries 
us back to those primitive and patriarchal 
times which the Scripture history so fre- 
quently presents to the imagination. 

In the second picture we are transported 


to one of the most simple and romantic spots 


that has ever been conceived; a deep and 


Secluded glen has led to the base of a rocky 
_ mass, which shows the water’s edge whence 
- Tobias has taken the fish; the angel is 

- Standing by him, and the whole has an air 
' of great originality and taste. 


The third piece is the departure of the 
fiend conceived im@ style truly 
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sublime. Inthe upper part, the angel is 
seen driving before him the unclean spirit, 
while the two figures at the hearth below 
are lost in wonder: the design would do 
credit to the pencil of M. Angelo. 

The concluding picture is the vision of 
the angel’s departure, and the pious thanks- 
giving of the assembled groups. The paint- 
ings are on oak pannels, and are intended 
to decorate a gothic fire-place. 

If any thing could have raised our ad- 
miration still more than what we have 
always felt and frequently expressed for 
the abilities of the artist, the present per- 
formances would give an additional strain 
to our panygeric. Certain we are these 
works will become the grand attraction to 
the splendid hearth which they are meant to 
adorn, for at no period that we can recol- 
lect, has the energy and variety of Mr. 
Stothard’s pencil been exerted with more 
effect; nor can we help mingling sorrow 
with our admiration, that such energies 
and such talents should not have been more 
frequently exercised on works similar to 
those which have just called forth our re- 
marks. . Truly, indeed, may we anticipate 
the regrets of every man of taste, when 
the opportunity shall be past for employing 
such powers, that so few occasions had 
been afforded of showing posterity what 
had been acquired by one of the earliest 
members of a British School of Painting. 


THE COSMORAMA, 

In St. James’s-street, of which we took 
notice on its opening, has produced a new 
series of views with very considerable effect. 
One is, however, rather an indifferent pic- 
ture of the burial of Buonaparté at St. He- 
lena; the others, consisting of moonlight 
exteriors and interiors at Rome, sea-pieces, 
&e. are exceedingly pretty and pleasing. 
The illusion is almost perfect, and the sen- 
sation is curious, when, by walking two or 
three steps, we pass from a stormy ocean, 
on which we seemed just about to embark, 
to the dimly-lighted nave of a noble church, 
thence again to a Swiss valley surrounded 
by alps, whose summits seek the skies, and 
so on through all the varieties here pre- 
sented to the eye. The spectacle, indeed, is 
altogether pleasing, and especially deserv- 
ing of a visit from our youthful friends, upon 
whose minds it will impress these objects 
more strongly than any other means with 
which we are acquainted. 





_ Original Poetry. 


Mar. Gazetrr,—I some time since sent you a 
Neapolitan patriotic song, and, ere it reached 
you, the Neapolitan patriots were no more. I 
now send a Greek patriotic song, and, ere ‘it 
reaches you, the Greeks are already defeated ; 
but they have fought, and being defeated is 
being conquered. ie 

PRINCE IPSILANTI TO THE GREEKS. 
Krvsmen, friends, countrymen, patriots, awake! 
His spear and his buckler let ev’ry man take} 
It is come! the long-look’d-for, the tong- 

hop’d-for hour 
Of the Moslemin.tyrant to cast off the pow’r. 
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Oh shades of our fathers! if to your dark 
graves* , [dren were slaves ; 
The knowledge might pierce, that your chil- 
Oh shades of our fathers! ye mighty of fame, 
How have ye not mourned your country’s lost 
name ! , 
Yet that land is as fair as it wasin your day, 
As pure are the gales o’er its mountains that 
Its magnificent sky of as lovely a blue, [play, 
Its sun of as golden and glorious a hue ! 
And we too are Greeks, and the moment arrives 
To show that our ancestors’ spirit survives ; 
That over the land which gave laws toa world 
Shall the infidel banner no more be unfurl’d. 
Of that day of bright splendour yet hallows 
our clime, flime, 
Thus profan’d by the Othman---a mem’ty sub- 
And tho’ the noon blaze of that splendour be 


set, 
The evening of Greece may be beautiful yet. 
The cross o’er the crescent again shall bear 


sway, [way ; 
To the soldier of Christ shall Mahommad’s give 
Kinsmen, friends, countrymen, patriots of 
Greece, [not cease ! 
Till our cause be achiev’d, let the death-war 
I look on you each one---I callon you all--- 
The alternative’s glorious---we conquer or fall ! 
We conquer !---free Greece, then, no longer 
despairs ; 
We fall !---’tis as Greeks, immortality’s heirs, 
Kinsmen, friends, countrymen, patriots, as- 
semble, [tremble ! 
Shout the proud shout that makes tyranny 
Re-echo, re-echo it earth, skies, and waves; 
Freedom! aye, freedom! — we will not be 
slaves ! Isabel. 





STANZAS. 
Srne to the harp, at this soft hour 
Music is pleasant to the soul ; 

Sing to the harp, thy voice has pow’r 
All my wild passions to controul. 
Remember’st thou that simple strain 
The first I ever heard from thee ; 
Oh ! it came o’er my heart and brain 
Like the sweet dream of memory. 


Since I had heard that music last, 

How many a year has slow roll’d by,--- 
Yet ina moment, and the past 

Flash’d brightly over my mind’s eye. 
But ask not what those visions were, 

For clouds of sadness o’er them rest ; 
Nor where I learn’d to love that air 

Breath’d by one now among the blest! 
Then sing to me that song once more, 

That I may dream of moments fled ; 
But once again,---and that once o’er, 

Wake it no more---till I am dead ! 

Isabel. 


THE TOKEN. 
I told my tale of love to one 
Who smil’d so kindly on my suit, 
That ere my tale of love was done, 
She fondly gave me this sweet lute. 
Ill fated youth, thus to believe 
The fair-one’s gift or smiles sincere ; 
The smiles were wreath’d but to deceive, 
The lute to wake the feigned tear. 
With sighs I mourn the sweets thus shed, 
And weep in every changed vow ; 
My life’s young hopes lie withered, — 
‘or lute and heart are broken now ! 








* The bowers of Elysium no longer bloom for the be- 
lieving Greek—un happily 
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SONNET TO MISS KELLY, 
as Cecilia Dormer in Love's Dream. 


Benoxp in what sweet fairy-land of joy 
Hath gentle sleep begnil’d her wand’ring soul! 
She dreams of love—without that sad alloy, 
Those pangs which all her waking thoughts 
control. 
There lurks no more the deep disdainful glance 
Which lighted up before that fixed eye— 
Oh, no! she smiles—as if in her sweet trance 
All jealous doubts and keen resentments die :— 
The euge which once could bid that bosom 
swell, 
No longer holds its fierce dominion there, 
But o’er her soul is cast the magic spell 
With which soft‘music charms away despair. 
Yet sleep thee, sleep thee on—for thou 
mayst wake to deem 
Thy brightest hopes of happiness, alas !—a 
dream. 








Hketehes of Hociety. 
Wine and Talnuts ; 


OR, AFTER-DINNER CHIT-CHAT, 
By a Cockney Greybeard. 





CHAP. XXXII. 

Tue Dean had no sooner taken his depar- 
ture from Crispin Tucker’s, than the de- 
lighted bookseller opened a jib door, which I 
well remember, that went from the side of the 
shop to a steep narrow stair-case, and called 
to Laguerre—“ Jack, come down if you 
have any grace, and hear the news.” “That 
will not do,” said Laguerre, having been 
too often taken in by the same stratagem, 
“twill not do, my old sinner, I’ve seen 
the lions washed too often.” “’Tis your 
loss,” said Crispin, and then shut the door. 

Laguerre was a great newsmonger; and 
it was a common amusement with the 
roguish Crispin, when he wanted to seduce 
him from his studies to join in a gossip, to 
play upon his curiosity, and bate his hook with 
the fabrication of some extraordinary report 
which the other swallowed with avidity. 

Jack, as was his custom when he wanted 
Crispin, used to pretend to have sketched 
something lively in caricature; and then he 
announced it by a certain number of knocks 
upon the floor. The usual signal was given, 
and Crispin ,sat*enjoying his impatience ; 
saying to himself, “ thump away, copper- 
scratcher.” Laguerre knocked louder still. 

“ What the devil do you want now,” said 
the bookseller, again opening the door, and 

“listening at the bottom of the stairs. “Come 
up, if you have any Christian charity, if not, 
stay down-and be hanged,” said Jack. 
“Hang me if [ do,” answered Crispin, 
“ Jet. your. understrappers carry butter to 
cats; he that’s courted by the dean and 
chapter, to be poet-laureate to the giants 
in Guildhall, is no longer crony-monger 
with a garretteer.” «“ If lL come down, the 
devil may bite the feast,” said Jack, “and 
I will not do another for love nor money.” 
“Oh! Oh! say you so, then I must mount.” 
So up Crispin went, muttering, “ now if 
this 1s another sham ciy of wolf, the devil 
may ery war mutton for me.” ‘The truth is, 
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sign of @ tavern-dinner, to which Crispin 
had recently been invited, and was etching 
a private plate of the group, which was 
composed from the bookseller’s description 
of the party, who had, moreover, printed 
an account of the worthies to accompany 
the plate. These burlesques were not made 
ublic, and copies were only to be obtained 
y a certain number of Crispin’s patrons, 
for their private port-folios. My great uncle 
Zachary was one in the good graces of the 
bookseller and the artist, end I remember 
some five or six of Laguerre’s comical satires 
in this way. That very humourous one in 
question I am enabled to describe from a 
pen-and-ink copy, made many years ago by 
my old friend Julius Rysbrac, the sculptor, 
and the inscription from poor Forest’s scrap- 
book, by favour of a relation of Langford, 
the auctioneer, who sold his effects. 
Laguerre, who worked only by fits and 
starts, when he was sulky with society used 
to seclude himself in the bookseller’s first 
floor, and study in a bow-windowed back- 
room that projected over the Thames, and’ 
trembled at every half-ebb tide. Jack exe- 
cuted all his plates offhand. ‘This chamber 
of arts was celebrated, like Friar Bacon’s 
study, for many inventions which: are now 
buried in the great pit-hole of oblivion. 
Here Hogarth, in early life, once sojourned, 
and etched and engraved for old’ John 
Bowles, of the Black Horse, Cornhill; and 
this reminds me of a rude sketch of the 
sanctorum drawn with a pen by that oddity 
Loitard, which I will presently describe. 

I have heard Dr. Monsey describe this 
curious old apartment, as like one of the 
alchymists’ laboratories from the pencil of 
the elder Teniers—a complete smoke-stained 
confusionary, with a German-stove, cruci- 
bles, pipkins, nests of drawers, with rings of 
twine to pull them out; here a box of as- 
phaltum, there glass-stopper’d bottles, var- 
nishes, dabbers, gravers, etching tools, walls 
of wax, obsolete copper-plates, many en- 
graved on both sides, caricatures, and poetry 
scribbled over the walls, a pallet hung up 
as an heir-loom, the colours dry upon it, 
hard as stone, an easel, all the parapher- 
nalia for engraving, and, last of all, a print- 
ing-press. 

This was a press for copper-plate print- 
ing, and gave occasion, it may be presumed, 
for the caricature. Jack Laguerre was hold- 
ing the blankets over a newly-engraved plate 
to take a proof, whilst Bowles was in the 
act of pulling the lever of the press, aud 
Crispin Tucker kindling the charcoal fire, 
with his lips pouched out, like those of a 
black-moor blowing the French-horn. Old 
Bowles’s exclamation, when a plate was in 
hand, was, bite it in deep; in allusion to 
which a label from his mouth is inscribed 
“ Jack! is it black?” to which the artist 
answers “ black as your muzzle, ’twill print 
as many as the Mint,” (old Bowles was 
nick-named Black Jack;) Crispin, at the 
same time he is blowing the sparks of the 
charcoal, exclaims, “there is no more 
warmth in the coal, than in the Cornhill 
flint ;” a fourth head is introduced in shadow 
behind a door, peeping in, from which also 





that Laguerre had drawa a humourous de- 
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“ Go tramp this griping city round 
« Go take the Crier's bell, 
“ Go cry, O-yez! a wight is found, 
“ Who treats the artists well ! ! 
* Who takes a Black Horse for his sigu, 
“ He being a driving man; 
“ A rogue in the prini-selling line ; 
“ Show me his match who can ! 
“ Whose muzzle black and brazen front 
“ Will never change, depend upon’t, 
“ Until a greater Jew be found, 
“ To buy engraving by the pound !”” 
So says Guillielmus, the copper scratcher. 


This whimsical satire, on the authority of 
Mr. Bindley, alluded to the said old John 
Bowles, of the. Black Horse, in Cornhill, 
having boasted that he bought some of the 
early engravings on copper of the inimitable 
Hogarth, at so mych per pound. And here 
it may be observed, that until the period 
when John Boyde!l opened his shop, at the 
sign of the Unicorn, corner of Queen-street, 
Cheapside, the English engravers worked 
for such low prices, that a journeyman me- 
chanic could procure more by his labour 
than these ingenious artists. Boydell, an 
engraver himself, was the first publishet 
who established a more liberal system for 
the encouragement of native talent. 

It was then in this littery chamber, up 
one pair of stairs, that Crispin Tucker and 
Laguerre held their gossip about the visit 
from the dean. “ Well,” said Jack, “ what 
is this news then?” “Oh Lord! there 
will be rare doings on the bridge to-night,” 
answered the bookseller. “ What! an 


illumination! hey, Crispin?”  “ Yes, 
have you not heard the guns?” “ No— 


what! a general illumination, my boy?” 
“ Yes,” answered Crispin laughing, “ we 
are going to sct the Thames on fire !” 

“ What's to come next?” said Laguerre, 
as he stirred the air-budbles from the aqua- 
fortis upon the’ copper-plate with a feather ; 
“this is an embiem of your callirg, you 
lying fright of a poet, making bubbles with 
a goose-guill.” 

“ But this is no bubble,” sid Crispin, 
“ T have had a visitor, one of the wonders 
of the world—yes, come on purpose to see 
the lions of London-bridge ; and is not that 
news? Now, guess a month, and you'll be 
never the wiser.” 

“ The great man of the city, no doubt,” 
said Laguerre, “ and you ere to be dubbed 
lord mayor’s fool.” ‘ Guess again, you are 
not far from the mark,” said Crispin. 
“ Giants, and lord mayors! I know of no 
other great wooden worthies,” said Jack, 
“ and L will guess no more.” “ What think 
you of poct laureat of the city?” Why,” 
said Jack, “you would not be the first ;* but 
what does all this mighty mystery portend?” 
“ What think you of a great don from But- 
ton’s, Jack, hey? The giant Gulliver, Jack?” 
“ Why Swift has not been poking you oul, 
sure?” “© But he has though.” “ The 
devil!” said Laguerre ; “ has he found me 
out too. Why what card are you playing 
now ? what new prank, hey?” “ None, on 








« There was one poet-laureate in the city 
about one hundred and fifty years ago, in the 
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thy conscience, Jack; he came bolt into 
the shop; we had a comical dialogue, and 
I smoked him at once; said I to myself, if 
you are not the Dean of St. Patrick, I am 
not the son of old Giles Tucker of Knock- 
Fergus.” “ That's like enough,” said Jack, 
laughing. “No, nor the son of his wife,” 
said Crispin; “ will thatdo?” “ I'm not 
Sure that your mother was a wife,” added 
Jack. “ Well then,” retorted Crispin, “ as 
sure as he, that was called your father, 
murdered the saints.” ‘“* Then that’s sure 
enough,” answered the lively Laguerre ; 
“and now answer me, man, what hue 
and ery sent him hither?” ‘ My wit, mas- 
ter Jack ; my learning; but march down to 
the shop, and I’ll let you into the secret.” 

Jack had meanwhile poured the aqua- 
fortis from the plate, and down they went, 
joking as usual all the way, when, in the 
midst of the story, Crispin exclaimed, “ the 
devil! here he is again—mum, Jack ! this is 
a secret; you are blind, deaf, dumb, and 
know nothing !” when ia bounced the great 
man, with two others in his train. “ Pope 
and Arbuthnot, by the Lord!” whispered 
Laguerre; “ rare times, my worthy cobbler.” 

“ Well, old acquaintance, you doubtless 
did not expect to see me again so soon. I 
have brought you a gentleman whom you 
do know it seems ;” (Arbuthnot had bought 
prints of him.) “ Your most humble sez- 
vant, sir,” said Crispia, bowing; “1 have 
that honour.” “ And another gentleman 
whom you ought to know,” bringing Pope 
right in front of the obsequious bookseller, 
who, somewhat confused, bowing lower 
still, stammered,. “ This—this—is an ho- 
nour I am not worthy of, reverend sir.” 
“ For why ?” said Swift briskly. “ For my 
presumption,” answered the mealy-mouthed 
Crispin Tucker. Pope smiled graciously, 
and shaking his head, said, “ Weill, well! 
we bring the olive-branch, good man; but 
yet, methinks, one of your wit, master 
Tucker, might be content to trade with the 
Muses on his own stock.” 

Swift had business at the Bank, and going 
through Stocks-market,’ met Pope and Ar- 
buthnot in the doctor's chariot, when the 
doctor desired the coachman to “ pull up,” 
and asked, “ Why, mister Dean, what 
brought you to this part of the world?” 
“Why,” replied the dean, who could not 
bear to be questioned, “ what brought me 
here? why, as the clowns have it, my legs ;” 
when recollecting himself, for his imagina- 
tion was prompt at a frolic, “ but as they 
refuse to carry me to London-bridge, where 
I fain would go, you, and that other idler, 
may make room, and set me down, and 
then you may record one beneficial act to 
save a misspent day,” opening the door, to 
let down the step for himself. “ Stay 
awhile—-not so fast,” said the doctor; “ you 
have only your own consent, bold man; we 
admit you here but on one condition, 
namely, that you return with Pope and I 
to Cork-street, and take your mutton.” 
“ Well, well, come, I strike the bargain, 
here in open market,” said the dean; “ ’tis 


* Stocks-market, on the site of which stands 
the Mansion House, in the centre of which 
was @ colossal statue of Charles the Second. 











of no use haggling in these times, for many 
words pile not the measure; is not that a true 
saying, my pretty maid?” addressing him- 
self to a plump market-woman close by. 
“¢ Yes, your worship,” said the laughing 
jade; ‘‘ and I wish you’d write it on the 
pump there,” pointing to the base of king 
Charles’s statue; “ for I warrant you it 
would be doing more service among our 
wrangling neighbours than all your preach- 
ing in the pulpit.” 

When he had got into the carriage, 
Swift cried, clapping his hands, “ Now I 
have you, boys; the Fates, you know, will have 
if so; and you,” turning to Pope, “ shall be 
brought face to face with your rhymjng 
rival ; for I have paid the rogue a visit, and 
he is the veriest original within the sound 
of Bow-bell.” Pope smiled; “ Doctor, 
we are caught in one of his snares again.” 
“ Yes,” said Arbuthnot; “ but if Swift 
does not have a care, for all his wiles and 
stratagems, his clerical caput may yet get 
reverence on the gate among the other 
rebels ; and I do think I should know his 
front—the native bronze would glisten in 
the sun!” ‘ Yes,” replied Pope, “ the 
dean’s head, like the saints of old, will shed 
lustre post mortuum.” ‘ What think you of 
that, Swift? there’s a Twickenham grace! 
hey?” said Arbuthnot. “ Think!” said the 
dean; “ why how the geese gabble when 
they are netted. Faith, you and Pope, one 
had thought, were too old birds to be 
caught with chaff! ha, ha, ha, ha! and so 
you would know me by my front, forsooth. 

“ Tain the miller is dead, 

Tam the miller is dead 5 

Set up in the tower 

For stealing of fiour, 

And there he sits nodding his head.” 

Thus gayly did the worthy triumvirate 
drive on to Crispin Tucker's. 

* * x * * 

“ But where is this’ portfolio of La- 
guerre’s? Jack has not given us the slip, 
sure,” said the dean. “ [t would not sur- 
prise me if he had,” replied Crispin, “ he 
is grown the shyest man alive ;” when, going 
to the passage he added, “ yes, your re- 
verence, he has taien himself out at the 
side door, and I shall see no more of him 
to-day. Jack will never exhibit his handy 
works but when he 1s in the humour, and 
that of late is not often.” “ Poor La- 
guerre,” said the dean, I know him of 
old ; Jack was not born for a misanthrope, 
and we must meet again.” 

“ Well, gentlemen, are you for Cork- 
street?” said Arbuthnot, looking at his 
watch; “so master Tucker, farewell, and 
many thanks for the amusement you have 
afforded.” “ But we have not seen this 
etching of the dinner-scene,” said the dean, 
“ and mister Pope came here on purpose, 
having a taste for caricature.” “ Not I,” 
said the poet. “ Well, well, for roguish 
squibs and audacious traits of character.” 
“ Not exactly so’ neither.” No, nor for 
a spirt of graphic humour I suppose, 
no stomach for wit and drollery. Whata 
sour monk. Well, doctor, you and I are 
under no spiritual restraint, we dare carry 
dispensations in our pockets to laugh when 
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we list, soa fig for the Vatican, and-let us 
see this said group of Jack Laguerre’s.” 
The bookseller laid the sketch upon the 
counter, when his illustrious visiters were 
mightily amused by the oddity of the cha- 
racters it exhibited. ‘ What variety of 
genus of the same species,” said Pope, “ one 
would have thought that these turtle-loving 
gentry were a plump, round, blunt visaged 
fraternity, with masks squeezed in the same 
mould ; whilst here is choice enough to pick 
a sign for each parish. Faith I never saw a 
work of greater merit in its way. This is 
surely a new art, mister Dean; what think 
you, doc or?” “ Yes,” replied Arbuthnot, 
“ T have thought so some time, and vastly 
beyond the reach of the burlesque in poetry, 
for no labour of the brain can depict these 
whimsical contours, nor stamp on the mind 
the impression of such non-descripts, as 
this super-magical art, which conjures up 
not merely the spirit, but the ‘substantial, 
wealihy, broad-bottomed cits, to the very 
life. laith we should know them again, in 
our rambles in the streets and public high- 
ways.” ‘ Now,” said the dean, “ your 
imagination is pretty strong, you had doubt- 
less an image on your mind when you drew 
your city knight ; is there any one of these 
that squares with your notion of that wealthy 
hunx! Come, let us hear, Pope, this now 
is an inquiry worthy your philosophers.” 
“* Why yes,” answered the poet, “here is 
a figure that is just the man, and here is an 
instance of association palpably marked, 
for we see only his back, but it .is the wig, 
the bulk, the manner of sitting, that'strikes 
me, if he turned round I should be face to 
face to sir Baalam himself! Now who is 
this man of weight, -I pray,” addressing the 
bookseller. “ ‘hat is just, verily, such. an- 
other,” said Tucker, “ but him 1 must not 
name ; but if it be worth your hearing I will 
describe the group, but will not point to 
individuals, the cap must be fitted on by 
the spectator. For some of their designa- 
tions [am indebted to Jack Laguerre, and 
here is our list. 1 need not repeat to your 
reverence,” addressing himself to the dean, 
“ that this was a wager-dinner.” And who 
might be thy host, if it be not treason,” 
said Pope. “ None,sir,” answered Crispin, 
“none at alj, it was a topping sugar-re- 
finer of Garlic-hythe. Let me see,” count- 
ing on his fingers, first, came stumping Ro- 
bottom Progers, comb-maker, of Mary 
Magdalen. Second, curly-wigged Quinsey 
Rupert, girdler, of Mary-cole-church. You 
perceive, gentlemen, [ give you. the hall 
and parish, properly St. Mary-cole-ehurch, 
but we leave out the saints here in the 
city,” looking significantly at Pope. Pope 
smiled at his waggery, too great to take of- 
fence. “ Well, gentlemen, next and thirdly, 
Oh! then comes that wise-acre Simon Keep- 
sake, apothecary, of Murgaret-Putiens. 
Fourth, close-fisted Marmaduke ‘libbs, 
goldsmith, of Peter-le-Poor, he is sleeping 
partner in a bank too. Jl'ifth, Luke Winter- 
bottom, leather-seller, of Mary-cole-church, 
the fattest man in the ward. Sixth, rosy- 
cheeked Geoffry Small, (he is a seventeen- 
stone man too,) embroiderer, of. Mary- 
Mount-haw. Seventh, silent Nicholas Merry, 
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pewterer, of Adl-Hullows 


Barking. Eighth, 
guttling Gregory Exmew, skinner, of Anto- 
ny-sheer-hog. Ninth, good humoured God- 
frey Fry, fishmonger, of Andrew-Hubbard. 
Tenth, prosing Jabus Bracegirdle, sadler, 
of Mary-le-Bow. Eleventh, long-faced, 
Richard How, barber, of Thomas Apostle ; 
and the twelfth, and last, is sleepy Colin 
Sprat, currier, of M Moses. These 
were the twelve invited by right of wager ; 
the others, friends and neighbours, make- 
weights at the feast, your Avoir-du-pois men 
and men of Troy; your Dry-measure men 
from Port-soken, and your men of Liquid- 
measure from the Vintry ; and here you be- 
hold, gentlemen,” making his bow, “ Jack 
has touched them all off to the life !” 





LETTERS FROM PARIS.—No. XXIV. 
Paris, August 26th, 1821. 

For this year past a new Opera-house has 
been building in Paris, the old one having 
been closed immediately after the assassi- 
nation of the Duke de Berry. Those who 
wished to be economical, and to avoid super- 
fluous expense, hinted that there was no 
necessity for erecting a new Opera-house, 
the prince having been killed in the street, 
and not in the theatre, the former edifice 
might still have been used, which would have 
saved a considerable sum to the nation; and 
to remove all scruples, the old theatre could 
have been consecrated anew by some fu- 
neral festival, after being closed for a cer- 
tain period. . But the Ultras, eager to make 
a parade of monarchical sentiments, loudly 
demanded, not only the closing of the old 
theatre but its utter demolition. Some in- 
dividuals, of the Ultra party, were, how- 
ever, for preserving the edifice as a histori- 
cal monument. But.the cry of the fanatics 
prevailed over the opinion of the moderates, 
and the usual majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies decreed the destruction of the 
innocent theatre. 

As the establishment provided for the 
maintenance of some hundreds of indivi- 
duals, it was found necessary speedily to 
construct a new theatre, lest the govern- 
ment should be ruined by the expense at- 
tending the support of a host of singers and 
dancers. It was, however, found impos- 
sible to raise a suitable edifice in the space 
‘of a year, and it was, whimsically enough, 
resolved to erect a provisional Opera-house, 
until a permanent one could be completed. 
This provisional edifice, as may well be 
supposed, has proved a fortunate affair for 
the workmen, who have been handsomely 
paid for the hurry with which it was expe- 
dient to labour. The theatre has been built 
in a narrow street of the Chausseé d’ Antin. 
It is said, that the vaults in that district are 
inundated during the winter, and as the 
foundation of the building is extremely 
deep, it is probable that, during the rainy 
season, .the lower part. will be ‘filled with 
water. 

Though the new theatre was completed 
with all possible dispatch, yet public im- 
patience was eagerly ve for ats, 
opening. Consequently at Tst repre- 
sentation, which took place a few days ago,’ 
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crowded to excess. The government, on 
this occasion, gave an amusing proof of 
their submission to popular prejudice.— 
From time immemorial the Opera has been 
open three nights a week, and one of these 
nights was Friday. On the present occasion, 
however, the old custom was departed from, 
and Tuesday was fixed on for the opening 
performance, because Friday is vulgarly 
regarded as an unlucky day for commencing 
any undertaking. - ‘This prejudice is so 
general in France, even among the en- 
lightened classes of society, that Friday is 
scarcely ever fixed on for the celebration of 
a marriage, or the commencement of any 
important enterprise. It is the same with 
the number 13, which is scrupulously 
avoided at dinners, &c. 

No sooner was the new Opera-house 
opened, than the public began to amuse 
themselves by finding fault with it. 
in the first place, observed, that on the 
front, which the architect intended to adorn 
with the figures of the Nine Muses, he had 
left himself only room for eight, and that 
therefore one of the sisters of Apollo was 
wanting. Some were of opinion that the 
architect had, probably from modesty, de- 
clined introducing in his group the Muse 
of Architecture, who had not, to all appeat- 
ance, presided over his labours. The stucco 
ornaments, the bad choice of a site, the 
wretched arrangement of the interior, and 
many other things, were strongly con- 
demned, as will be seen from the following 
passage, which is extracted from a theatrical 
journal :—“ Is this the new Opera-house ?” 
exclaimed the writer of the article ; “ from 
the dangerous access to the theatre, in the 
little narrow street in which it stands, one 
might be tempted to believe that it was 
still the old theatre. On seeing the eight 
Muses on the front, and a large’ glazed 
bastion on each side, one might naturally 
enough regard it asa novelty, if certain 
learned critics had not called to mind the 
basilisks of Vicenza Paladio, and condemned 
it as a plagiarism ; for, in architecture, a 

ediment or a colonnade are stolen with as 
ittle scruple as a passage or a whole scene 
in literature. As to the interior, it is abso- 
lutely the same as that of the theatre of the 
Rue de Richelieu, and it may truly be said, 
that the opera is a temple of enchantment, 
since almost all the ornaments used. in de- 
corating the old theatre, some time previous 
to its close, have been transported to the new 
one. We find the same ceiling and the 
same curtain. The first tier of boxes and the 
pillars on each side of the stage are loaded 
with gold ornaments on a white ground. 
This white, when contrasted with the blue 
ground of the other tiers of boxes, has a 
dingy and very unpleasing effect. The 
beautiful ceiling is destroyed by thé gaudy 
paintings which break the union between it 
and the columns. The pit is spacious and 
convenient, but the doors, instead of being 
at one end, are placed on each side. As 
to the boxes, it has been said that nobody 
can see; and that very few can hear.’ Be 
that as it may, it is certain that the specta- 








the theatre, notwithstanding the heat, was 


pe ee in some situations, forced te 
out their heads obliquely, as if they 
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had been put to the torture for the sake of a 
night’s pleasure. The performers complain 
of the depth of the stage; they say that 
they cannot hear the orchestra unless they 
are close to it, and, if they sing out of tune, 
it is the fault of the architect... The'lustre 
diffuses a very feeble light; but lét the la- 
dies console themselves, it is only a pro- 
visional lustre. We have, however, heard 
complaints of a different kind ; and many 
visiters to the new.opera look in. vain for 
those little grated boxes in the columns, 
where the architect himself, probably, never, 
had the happiness.to be seated.” - 

The little boxes to which the writer of the 
above article alludes, were a peculiarity of 
the old Opera-house. They were made in 
the columns, and, by means of little open- 
ings, one could see every thing without be- 


ing seen. The passage leading to the stage’ 


is likewise closed up. All this has doubt- 
less been done for the maintenance of de- 
corum. 

It only remains to be obsérved,. that the 
Parisian Opera still is, as it always has been, 
a Peruvian mine for female dancers. A 
short time since, Mademoiselle ‘Bigottini 
purchased, for 280,000 frames, the éstate of 
Breuil, about twelve leagues from Paris, 
which might pass for a marquisate. There 
are many honest men who have faithfuily 
served their country all their lives, without 


obtaining enough to purchase even a small. 


farm. 
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Che Drama. 


Havine recently indulged: ourselves in a 


. trip quite unusual to London critics, name- 


ly, to a distance not only beyond Putuey, 
but even on the other side otf Wimbledon 
and Barnes, so far as to be entirely out of 
the county of Middlesex, it has not been in 
our power to pay that instant respect to the 
drama, which its (reputed) great interests 
and (reported) importance to Society de- 
mand.. We could have books sent to us by 
the waggon, and communications by the 
mail; but we had no way of transporting 
the representations of the stage except by 
newspapers, which, thank heaven! we 
never trust in any matter superior to a war 
on the Continent, or the verdict of a Coro- 
ner’s Inquest. Thus our dear readers will 
perceive that we cannot, conscientiously, 
tell them, ‘till next week, whether, she has 
risen like other ‘agricultural articles and 
what the new Belvidera - is eres in the 
Haymarket, how Conway ‘performed Jafier, 
or "what sort of a thing M fateh-making 85 
whether or not Geraldi Duval, founded on 
Mrs. Opie’s tale of the Ruffiaii Boy, is as 
bad as, or worse than, ‘other mielo-dramas; 
and lastly, how A Cure. for Coxconibs is pét- 
formed’ at the English Opera-house, or with 
what effect Two Words is repeated. We 
can only say, and the reflection is most 
mortifying, that, at above twenty miles from 
London, we could haidly ascertain what 
sensations had been éx¢ited by things of sa 
much consequence. “In ‘that remote’ place 
it seemed.as if to the authors, to the actors, 
and to the spot, were confined all those amx- 
ieties, troubles, turmoils, exertions, bicker 
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offer the official actors a deposit quadruple 


ings, jealousies, hopes, fears, et cetera, which 
appear tous to agitate the wide world when we 
are at our lodgings, No. 362, Strand, London. 
They affected us no more than the roaring 
of our old acquaintances over head in Po- 
lito’s Menagerie ; and it is astonishing to 
confess that more @ttention was raised b 
such circumstances as a pseudo’ soldier's 
trull obtaining money from the parish over- 
seer by a forged pass, or’ a ploughboy 
knocking down a magpie with a stone, or a 
prayer for fine harvest weather in the village 
church, or the publication of banns between 
Hodge Clodpole and Margery Skimpail, or 
the cutting of the old school-mistress’s corns, 
than by the woes of Belvidera, the atrocities 
of Geraldi, the Two Words, Match-making, 
or the Cure for Coxcombs. This brings us 
to ponder on the striking difference between 
Londonand the Land’s-end; it has wonder- 
fully enlarged our minds, and taught us not 
to attach overwhelming consequence to the 
scene of our immediate residence ; it has 
expanded us, as it were, from Exeter 
’Change and the’Strand, even into Exeter 
and remote provinces—all which will, we 
doubt not, tend to the edification of the 
readers of the Literary Gazette hereafter, 
and make tenfold compensation for their 
want of a dramatic critique on the 15th of 
September, 1821. 
———E——— 


Varieties. 





‘ The Prince of Hohenlohe is continuing 
his miraculous cures in Germany; but he has 
recently laid down a new rule, and requires 
that his patient should possess a sine qua 
non condition, namely, stout faith. It would, 
of course, be a difficult matter to prove that 
a patient who was not cured possessed this 
indispensable condition, or that it was want- 
ing in one whohappened to recover. ‘Thus 
the Prince’s new system has the advantage of 
saving the credit of the Physician, whatever 
may be the result. : 





LAPLANDERS AND REIN DEER IN ENGLAND. 


Wr have had an opportunity of seeing 
very fine specimens of those singularly docile 
and beautiful creatures, the rein deer, which 
have just been brought to this country by a 
gentleman of great scientific enterprise, 
Mr. Bullock. On a tour to the north of 
Europe, Mr. B., we learn, paid a visit to 
Norway, in the interior of which he found 
herds of these animals. They had been 
brought from their native Lapland, experi- 
mentally, by government, with a view of 
domesticating them, and rendering their ex- 
traordinary powers available to purposes of 
general service and economy. How far 
this ‘has succeeded we know not, but it 
naturally occurred to our distinguished 
compatriot, that what wags a desideratum in 
Norway, could not be less than curious, or- 
namental, and most probably useful, in 
England. With his well-known zeal, he 
soon procured a herd of twenty, and 
brought them down from the inland hills 
and lakes to the coast for embarkation. 
They were followed all the way by a troop 
of wolves, against which it was difficult to 





protect the deer. At length, however, they 
reached the sea-shore’ in safety, and for 
security they were transported to an island 
surrounded by salt water. Unfortunately 
the precaution led to the worst of results—- 
in three days every one of these fine crea- 
tures had perished. This mortality was ocen- 
sioned by their eating a poisonous plant, 
with which the island abounded, and which 
the people about it told, when too late, was 
so fatal as to have destroyed all the cattle 
put upon it, so that none had been suffered 
to. feed there for many years. 

Thrown again on his resources, and un- 
willing to abandon a favourite design, our 
indefatigable countryman determined on 
another trial. He once more went into the 
interior and bought another herd, twelve in 
number. With these he was more fortu- 
nate, and not only succeeded in embarking 
them in safety, but in bringing them alive 
and well to the Thames. Before relating 
the mishaps which befel them here, (where 
none ought to have happened to them,) we 
may observe on the extraordinary sagacity 
they displayed in travelling. They were 
completely under the command of a leader 
or captain, who not only headed their march, 
but seemed, upon every difficulty, to issue 
his orders, which were promptly and impli- 
citly obeyed. This was most remarkable 
when they came to the boat for embarka- 
tion. A new situation required a stronger 
exercise of instinct, approaching to reason, 
and of courage, than had previously been 
called forth. ‘The conductor of the herd, a 
Norwegian, got into the boat, -and invited 
the captain of the deer to follow him. Ge- 
nerally obedient to his wishes, the noble 
animal approached, and put his foot from 
the pier into the vessel. It was the first un- 
steady ground he had ever trod, and he re- 
coiled in alarm. Fresh invitations, and 
fresh investigations of the boat ensued ; the 
whole herd looking on and watching these, 
to them, as well as to the human spectators, 
interesting proceedings. At last the cap- 
tain felt assured ; he entered the boat, and 
he tred upon and examined every plank. 
When fully satisfied he uttered a kind of 
snort, and in three minutes the hitherto- 
passive herd had bounded into and filled 
the boat. Nor was this all the wonderful 
display of animal intelligence: the vessel 
was overloaded, and, as he had imtimated 
other things, he also intimated this to his 
followers; were we not assured of the fact 
we could hardly credit it ; no sooner was 
this done, than the individual deer he ap- 
peared to address leaped into another 
boat. 

On arriving in the Thames, as already 
mentioned, it unluckily happened that the 
Custom-house officer; at Graveseind, was a 
man of strict form, and not a man of any 
science. He refused to allow the deer to 
be landed ; such animals were not in’his bond, 
and he could not act without ins#ructidns. 
Before application could be made to the 
proper authorities in London, «and leave 
obtained for their being put on shore, the 
majority of the poor herd fell victims to 
their confinement on ship-board. ‘They be- 
gan to die very fast, and it was iia vain to 
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to any imaginable duty,—they would not 
depart from their regular line, and eight of 
the twelve deer were thus destroyed. Even 


.when the survivors were landed, another 


obstacle was raised to the landing of their 
native moss, (brought to feed them till they 
were accustomed td and hay ;) this 
might be a dye, and natural history had no 
disciples at Gravesend ! 

The remnant saved, consists of a male 
and female, a fawn,* and a male which has 
been cut. The latter is the captain, of 
which we have spoken, and the largest of 
the animals; being, we suppose, about ten 
hands high and proportionally stout. The 
others are a hand or two lower. Their fur 
is astonishingly thick, very fine and deli- 
cately soft and warm. The horns branch in 
a singular and beautiful manner, and are 
entirely covered with a short fur. Those of 
the female form almost a perfect coronet, 
above a foot in height, and her head is of 
the most. elegant shape. The tain’s 
antlers are three feet in length ; on oneside 
branching from a single root, on the other 
having two branches bending forwards over 
the nose, issuing from the head with the 
main branch. The fawn has only two short 
protuberances. : 

Their hoofs are very broad, and flexible 
between the divisions. This enables them 
to clamber up precipices and hang on rocks 
inaccessible to all other animals. Their 
speed is prodigious. They seem to be 
reconciled to hay, as food; like brandy, 
which is administered as a medicine; and 
there is nothing, at present, to cause a doubt 
of the practicability of naturalizing them 
in England. 

Along with the deer, Mr. B. has brought 
a native Laplander, his wife and child. 
Respecting the dwarfish race ef Finns, so 
remarkable in the philosophy of mankind, 
we shall take another opportunity of re- - 
calling a few particulars; bat now we can 
only state, that these beings are about 4 feet 
8 inches in height; the man being of the 
common size, the woman rather tall: The 
child is a curiosity in its way, and about 
five years old. There is a pleasing story ° 
attached to the loves and maftiage of these 
persons, but we can, at present, add no- 
thing to this brief sketch. 


Professor Peyron, at Turin, has discover- 
ed, it is said, in the convent of Bobbio, 
several manuscript fragments of Cicero’s 
Orations, by which those published by pro- 
ww are rendered complete. Morning 

‘ost. ' 

Bell-christening.-—Bells are. christened in 
Catholic countries, among other things, to: 
preserve them from the influence of ‘evil 
spirits and demons; it should seem, however, 
that they are not thereby secured’ from> 
printers’ devils, since one of these had the 
power in our Gazette, (240,) to’ transform 
two of the church bells at Caen, into two 
belles of that city, to one of whom he made 
the Duke of Bordeaux stand godfather, and 
christen her Henri! ! 





— 


* It died on Thursday. - 
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The Cross Bill. This rare bird has ap- 
peared in several parts of England this sea+ 
son; some have been shot near Northamp- 
ton, and others near Newnham in Glouces- 
tershite. Its cry is shrill, and its plumage 
beautiful, of various colours. The adroit- 
ness with which it picks the seeds out of 
pine-cones affords a striking example of the 
means by which Nature provides for her 
creatures. 4 

Mr. Peter. Puns-iby presents his prettiest 
respetts to the Pun-ical Editor of the Literary 
Gazette, and presents him with a page from 
his pocket volume of “ Punning made Easy 
to the meanest Capacity; or, Every Man his 
own Punster;” in which the jokes are so 
arranged, that any person going into com- 
pany may supply themselves with a certain 
number of any peculiar class of witticisms 
for the evening; all being classed under 
their peculiar heads, as— 


The Pun Legal. 

Two country gentlemen having a dispute 
regarding each other’s right to a few acres 
of ground, involving a point of law, a Wag 
recommended them to refer the question to 
the landlord of the Mouse and Mopstick, 
he having had much practice at the Bar. 

; The Pun Clerical. 

A poorclergyman having written a volume 
of sermons, dedicated and presented them 
~ himself to the bishop of his diocese, who 
said he most assuredly would reward him 
according to his mer-t. “ That being the 
case, (replied the other,) I have little doubt 
but [ shall be rewarded with Ac-Curacy,” 
j.e. A Curacy. 

The Pun Medical. 

A gentleman, who was in the habit of 
taking pills for his amusement, was conti- 
nually changing them; on which a friend 
remarked, that he resembled the capital of 
Turkey, as he was Constant-to-no-pill. 

P. S.—Should you feel disposed to patronize 
the three now sent on inspection, you 
may promise your readers the Pun 
Military, Pun Nautical, and Pun Bo- 
tanical, in your next. 

Miution Hill, Sept. 10, 1821. 


25 res am 


Hiterary Notices. 











We learn that a history of the rise, pro- 
gress and practice of duelling is about to 
be published. We hope it will enable 
every man to be his own second. 

The Pirate does not (we hear) move so 
fast under the press as to afford any hope 


. 


of his appearing very speedily. Perhaps it 
may be Christmas before he issues forth. 

A new poem, by the deservedly-popular 
author of Anster Fair, is in the press. Its 
title is, The Thane of Fife. 

The late Dr. Alexander Murray’s work, 
on the Origin and Progress of the European 
Languages, is also in progress. Report 
speaks highly of a Memoir prefixed to it-— 
a life of the author written by himself, and 
a very curious piece of OME GP Md 
giving an account of his advancement, from 
tending sheep, till he rose to b> one of the 
most eminent Professors of the University of 
Edinburgh. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


————. 


——___. 





‘ Meteorological Journal. 


Srprempsr, | Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday 6. | from 54 to 72 | 29-94 to 29-87 
Wind S. W. 1 & S. b. E. 4.—Clouds gene- 
rally passing ; rain at times. 

Friday fa from 59 to 77 | 29°65 to 29°62 
Wind 8S. W. 1 & 2.—Generally cloudy. 
Saturday 8. | from 54 to 67 | 29-62 to 29°70 

Wind W. & S. b. W. 1.— Generally cloudy 
till noon ; the rest of the day clear. 
Sunday 9. | from 59 to 68 | 29°69 to 29°62 
Wind S. 2 & 3.—Morning clear; the rest 
of the day cloudy, and generally raining. 
Monday 10. | from 54 to 66 | 29°66 to 29°78 
Wind S. W. 2 & 4}.— Generally clear; 
clouds passing in the morning, with 
showers at times. 
Tuesday 11. | from 53 to 67 | 29-92 to 29-98 
Wind. S. W. $,—Generally clear; clouds 
passing at times. 
Wednesd 12. | from 52 to 70 | 29°66 to 29°72 
Wind S. W. & N. W. 3.—Generally cloudy, 
with heavy showers till the evening, 
when it became clear. 
Rain falienn during the week -4875 of an inch. 
On Wedvesday, the 19th, at 9 ho. 32 min. 
33.sec. (clock time,) the Ist satellite of Ju- 
piter will immerge into an eclipse. 
Lat. 51.37. 32. N, Lon. 0. 3. 51. W. 
Edmonton,. Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 








Co Correspondents, 


R. R. Hertford, Aas our thanks, but the story hag been 
already putlished.——T. C. must be aware that shght 
typographical errors are unaroidahle in a periodical pa- 
per, often hastily printed —T heophilus ts in our port- 





Solio, and may be used.—R. M. M. lays us under obli- 


gation, but his last inclosures are too incomplete. 


4 will probably 4 ppear.—We differ toto ewlo from 
Anglicus; his asguinptions are groundless, and his in- 


erences false. 





PMiscellaneous Avbdertisement, 
Counected with Literature and the Arts. 


Greek Literature. 

ANGUAGES TAUGHT or TRANS- 
LATED. Messrs. A. and J. Mitchell give Les- 
sons in English to Natives of France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Russia, Greece, Turkey, Germany, Denmark, aud 
Sweden; and Gentlemen may have instruction in the 
lenguages of those countries. “The best Grammar extant 
of the modern Greek has been translated to be published 
as soon as subscriptions to cover the ex perises are attained. 
The language may be learnt in a few lessons by those 
familiar with the classic Greek.—Schools attended.— 
Evening Lessons at Camberwell.—A Gentleman may be 
lodged.— Address, post paid, No. 25, St. #within’s-lare. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 








In 3 vols. price 21s. 
RECAUTION 3; or, the MATRIMONIAL 
BALANCE. 

** This novel will please both the young and the old: 
the former will like it because it is full of marriages, 
and the latter becanse it inculcates in every page the 
value of precc:ution on entering the Matrimonial state.” 

New Monthly Magazine. 

Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit-street, who 
have also lately published, 

1. COUNTRY NEIGHBOURS, or the Secret. By 
MISS BURN EY, 2nd edition, 2 vols. 16s. 

2. SCHEMING, a Novel, 3 vols. 21s. 

3. PALMYRE et FLAMINIE. Par MADAME DE 
GENLIS, 2 vols. &s. 

4. PETRARCH and LAURA, by the same Author, 
2 vols. 10s. 6%. 

Crabb's German Extracts. 
Third edition, in 12mo, price 7s. boards, 
A YSWAWL; or, GERMAN EXTRACTS 
from the best German Authors, with the English 





reais — 
El. Teatro nol. 

L TEATRO ESPANOL; 9, coleccion de 
-4 DramasEscogidos de Lope de Vega, Calderon de ta 
Barea, Moreto, Roxas, Solis, Moratin y otros celebres 
Escritores ; precidida de una breve Noticia de la Kecena 
Espanola y de los Autores que la han ilustrada. Numox. 
1 a 22, forming 4 vols. 1n 8vo. beautifully and correctly in 
single columns; portraits. Price, in boards, 3/. 18s." A 
list of the plavs (sold separately) contained in éach yo- 

lume, with prices, may be had gratis. 
*,* Fora favourable account of this selection, vide the 
ist article “* Spanish Drama,” Quarierly Review for 


une. 

Published by Boosey and Sons, 4, Broad-street, Royal 
Exehange. 

Chefs d’(Ewore of French Literature. Second Ecilion, 

with Portraits. 

Published by Boosey and Sone, 4, Broad-street, Royal 
Exchange; Longman and Co. Paternostet-row; and 
Dulau and Co. Soho-square. 

Ay aeond E of FRENCH LITERA- 
4 TURE, consisting of Interesting Extracts from 

the Classic French Writers, in Prose and Verse, with 

Biographical and Critical Remarks on the Authors and 

their Works. Edition Very beautifully printed, 

in two handsome Volumes, in 8vo. with Portraits and 

Vignettes, price 17. 4s.—A few copies to be had, superbly 

printed and hot-pressed, in royal vo. price 1/. 16s. 

*,* ** We are induced to notice this book for its excel- 
lence. The Biographical Sketches are so spiritedly exe- 
cutedas to hold competition with Mr. T. Campbell's recent 
beautiful work in our own language, and the whole de- 
sign is filled up in a manner to give us entire s tisfac- 
tion,” &e. &e.— Literary Gazette, No. 157, Jan. 22, 1820. 
—Vide also, Europ. Mag. and Monthly Review. 





The Italian Language rendered easy. ; 
Published by Boosey and Sons, Broad-street, Exchange, 
C YRAMMAIRE ITALIENNE, ou Graw- 

' maire Complete, with copious Exercises following 
the Rules, and a Supplement, containing a List of Verbs, 
with their Regimen. By A. ANAYA, 8vo. price 6s.— 

Seconde Edition. 

ANAYA’S ESSAY on SPANTSH LITERATURE ; 
containing its History, from ihe Twelfth Century to the 

nt time: with an Account of the best Writers. 
istory of the Spanish Drama, and Specimens of the 

Writers of the different Ages, &c.; 12mo. 5s. boards. 
ANAYA’S MANTERE D’APPRENDRE LES 

LANGUES VIVANTES: A TREASISE ON THE 

LIVING LANGUAGES; containing the necessary 

Rules for acquiring a gag of them, particularly of 

the Italian and Spanish; a Treatise on the Italian and 

Spanish Poetry; 12mo. 4s.-6d. boards —To be had also 

of G. and W.’B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-Lane, and Simp- 

kin and Marshall, Stationer’s-court. 

Published by C. Chapple, Bookseller to Hix Majesty aud 
their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of York and Cam- 
bridge, Royal Library, Pall Mall, 

JC RPEDIENCE ; a Satire. By JULIUS. 

Book I. price 5s. Also, 

1. NAPOLEON, and other Poems. By SAMUEL 
GOWER. Exrq. 7s. boards. 

2. HIGH BIRTH; a Satire. Addressed to a young 
Nobleman. 3s. 6d. : , 

3. MY LODGER’S LEGACY ; being Comic Tales in 
Verse. By TIM BOBBIN the younger. 5s. boards. 

4. LONDON ; or, the Triumph of Quackery. By 
the same. 4s. 

5. KsCULAPEIAN SECRETS REVEALED; or, 
Friendly Hints and Admonitions to the Medical Profession. 
6s. boards, with a humouronsly-coloured Frontispiece. 

Preseroin, ects of Natural History. 
The 2nd edition, in rea. 12mo, with Plates, 7s. 6d. bds. 
“YXAXIDERMY; or, A Complete Treatise 
on the Art of preparing, mounting and preserving 
every Object of Natural History for Museums ; to which 
is added, for the ience of Travellers, a succinct 

Series of more simple Instructions fer collecting, trans- 
ring, and observing the various Objects of the three 

Kingaons, with Lists indicating those whith are rarest 


or most wanting in European Collections. 
London: Printed for Tongman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Browne 

















In kyo. price 28. 6d. : 

(pesekvaTions on some POINTS in 

MEDICAL ETHICS. By HENRY B. EVAN- 
SON, M.B. M.R. 1.A. Corresponding Member of the 
Association of the College of Physicians in Ireland, 
Member of the Medical Society of the University of 
Dubiin, and of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh. 

Published by an, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 

Brown, London; Hodge, and M‘ Arthur, College- 
green, Dublin. 





Words at the bottom of the , and a Dicti at 
the end for translating into English. By G. CRABB. 
New Edition, tly improved. 
ited for | econ and Sons, Broad-street, Royal Ex- 

ete where may be had, 

CRABB’S ELEMENTS for GERMAN CONVER- 
SATION. New Edition, much improved and enlarged 
price 3s. 6d, bound. 








London: Printed for the rietors, and Published every 
raturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary « 
zette Office, 362, (Exeter Change) Strand, and 7, Sou . 
Moulton Street, Oxford Street; sold also by E. a 
borough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill ;and J. Chappe 


and Son, 98, Royal Exchange. 
Cc. , Printer, Pet h-court, Fleet-street. 
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